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INTRODUCTION 
by Vera Micheles Dean 


“WE CANNOT PUT PROMETHEUS BACK IN CHAINS,” said Francis 
Perrin, head of the French Atomic Energy Commission, in his 
presidential address at the opening of the Second United Nations 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
in Geneva on September 1, 1958. 

Professor Perrin was talking about the forces unleashed by 
fission and fusion. But the same thing could be said about the 
human energies and emotions unleashed at mid-20th century by 


. the revolutions of our times—the revolutions in technology, in 


population growth, in economic and social conditions, in national 
aspirations, and in the power relationships among nations. 

We cannot backtrack on history—and would we want to if we 
could? True, we see around us anxiety and misery, grim reminders 
of recent wars and dark forebodings of wars that might come. But 
what a tremendously exciting opportunity is ours—to seize upon 
the Promethean forces of man’s upheaval and reshape them to 
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assure man’s survival. As the British historian Arnold J. Toynbee 
has described the situation, “Our age will be remembered not for 
its horrifying crimes or its astonishing inventions but because it is 
the first age since the dawn of history in which mankind dared to 
believe it practical to make the benefits of civilization available 
to the whole human race.” 

The world’s scientists have set us an inspiring example. They 
are not afraid to face change, they are willing to experiment. They 
do not regard occasional failures as defeats. They are ready to 
share knowledge across national borders. Is there any reason why 
social scientists should be less bold, less imaginative, less ready to 
come up with new approaches to relations between men and 
nations, transformed by 20th-century revolutions? As representa- 
tive Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., Republican of New Jersey, has put 
it, “There is a search for facts and a freshness and enthusiasm in 
the scientific field which, if transferred to politics, might result in 
political ‘breakthroughs’ comparable to today’s scientific ad- 
vances.” 

Here is an attempt to explore possible breakthroughs and to 
make use of them in the development of sound United States 
policies. This HEADLINE SERIEs is published as one of the features 
of the national educational campaign launched by the Foreign 
Policy Association on its 40th Anniversary, celebrated on Novem- 
ber 10th, 1958. It develops ideas prescribed in the FPA’s 40th 
Anniversary Statement, “World in Turmoil: Realities Facing 
U.S. Foreign Policy.” 
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I. THE TECHNOLOGICAL 
REVOLUTION: 


Reshapes Planets and 
People 


by Avrahm G. Mezerik 














FOUR CLIMACTIC DECADES: 1918-1958. The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse rode as never before, but more people were alive than 
ever before. Although war could not be curbed, disease did feel 
the controlling impress of man’s hand. As the ability to destroy 
was shod with seven-league boots, so, too, was the ability to pro- 
long life and to make it easier. 


Paradoxes Everywhere 

Paradoxes could be seen everywhere. While gardens were turned 
into deserts and cities into rubble, other deserts were turned back 
into gardens and cities almost miraculously rose in new or ancient 
areas. As soils were eroded, the earth’s strength was restored. As 
some waters were poisoned, others were cleansed. As destruction 
marched through many forests, new forests were planted. As 
sources of food were exhausted, new potential horns of plenty 
made their appearance. As the guts of the earth were violently 
torn out, substitutes for minerals and fuels came into being. War, 
irresponsibility and overuse had reduced whole regions to barren 
waste, but in the United States the Tennessee Valley Authority 
had revitalized an entire region; and in Israel, Scandinavia, India, 
Russia and many another country entire areas, formerly barren, 
had been made fruitful. 








Conflict Between Titanic Forces 

Throughout these years a struggle has raged between titanic 
forces of destruction as well as of construction. The conflict 
has left its scars everywhere and on everyone. Displaced persons 
by the million, disconsolately—and all too often in vain—roaming 
the earth in search of a haven, often blot out remembrance that 
in this half century the exploration, mapping and colonizing of 
the planet have been completed. Military expeditionary forces, 
wreaking organized brutality on peoples and cities, blur the fact 
that the North and South poles have been penetrated by armies 
of peace, that the fastnesses of the deepest jungles have opened 
their secrets to men without guns. The cold war and the arms race 
dim the meaning of the achievement of harnessing electricity on a 
wide scale, of lighting of homes and easing burdens borne by 
countless millions whose ancestors had lived in darkness and 
squalor since time began. The fear of nuclear death all but ob- 
scures the vitalization of knowledge implicit in man’s achievement 
of wresting from nature one of its greatest secrets—atomic fission. 

These are some of the most dramatic physical manifestations 
of our period. But paradoxes dominate ideas even more. In the 
West the Hitlers and the McCarthys, in their various ways, assault- 
ed freedom, while vast numbers of people in Asia, the Middle East 
and Africa made Western concepts of democracy their own. Gas 
chambers, concentration cainps and police control over thought 
and action have almost erased from our minds the fact that these 
spectacular 40 years have also marked an immense advance in 
human welfare, justice and liberty in both hemispheres. 


Science Moves World 


In the midst of the world’s turmoil and upheaval it might well 
seem that the irresistible forces of construction have met the 
immovable forces of destruction, with deadlock and frustration 
the result. But men are behind these two forces, and men can 
make a decision as to which will win. Both forces are powerful 
and dynamic, pushed and promoted by single-minded human 
beings. Each group of men is dominated by one overwhelming 
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power—the power of science. It is in the works of science that both 


the forces of construction and of destruction have found the 
leverage and strength which have moved them so far. 

Mankind has the benefit of all its yesterdays. Now we have a 
vast accumulation of knowledge, which has made possible the 
technological revolution of the past 40 years. 

Look at the record of inventions—the principal field of human 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. As one invention leads into 
another, the desired results are not only better each time, but 
the new discoveries are a thousand times more effective. The 
flail and the cradle scythe were early agricultural inventions. 
With their help the farmers laboriously reaped and threshed a 
bushel of grain in 40 hours. The modern offspring of these first 
inventions is the self-propelled harvester-thresher, which is only 
a few years old. Today a man reaps, threshes and delivers a bushel 
of grain in less than a minute. A single farmer, using a modern 
thresher, can produce more wheat in a season now than he did 
in whole centuries in ancient times. 

With the first megaphone a man sent his voice a few hundred 
yards farther; but with radio he spans the earth with his voice. 
The eye sees only what is before it; television brings before the 
eye scenes from far away, giving instant sight of events taking 
place inside walls or over mountains. Electronically controlled 
telescopes bring planets and stars nearer to the eye. The great 
telescope installed at Mount Palomar in California doubles the 
power of the best of its predecessors. 


From Wheel to Rocket 

The invention of the wheel permitted our forefathers to travel 
a few more miles each day; but the invention of the airplane 
increased the radius of travel by thousands of miles. The mile 
that separates is no longer a mile; it is an ever shortening time 
unit. In 1927 Charles A. Lindbergh made the first trans-Atlantic 
flight. It took 33 hours. Today, four-hour flights by jet planes 
are at hand. Rockets and guided missiles drive farther and 
farther into the firmament. Before aviation was discovered we 
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went no higher than the tallest mountain. Today, rockets have 
breached outer space and prepare to probe the moon. 

A new threshold was crossed on October 4, 1957, when the first 
earth satellite, manufactured by the U.S.S.R., took possession of 
an orbit in the sky. This event is comparable in significance to 
the first observation, in 1939, of the fission of a few single uranium 
atoms in a Berlin laboratory. 

That 1939 event brought about a revolution in weaponry and 
a fierce race in atomic arms which has not yet slowed down. The 
launching of the earth satellite ushered in yet another weapons 
revolution and a new arms race, embracing not only satellites but 
rocketry, which is indispensable to the delivery of satellites to 
outer space. Rocketry is also the method of delivering missiles 
to all parts of the earth. 


Satellite: Born of Peace 


The satellite was launched by the U.S.S.R. as part of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (1957-1958), a joint effort to learn 
more about the earth and its environment in which 66 nations— 
among them the United States and the U.S.S.R.—were participat- 
ing. The goal of the IGY was the acquisition of knowledge to 
enhance peaceful pursuits. But the earth satellite did not long 
remain in a peaceful context. It was at once absorbed into the per- 
vasive atmosphere of the cold war. In this competition the destruc- 
tive qualities quickly overshadowed the benefits which the great 
scientific developments of our times could bring mankind. Gov- 
ernments concentrated immediately on the use of satellites in war 
—just as they had in the case of atomic fission. 

After the shock of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945, the peoples 
of the world hoped and dreamed about harnessing the atom 
for peace; but the cold war barred any serious approach to this 
goal. It was not until 1955, a decade later, that the nations of 
the world assembled to share some of their knowledge about 
atoms. In Geneva, the UN Scientific Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy broke down a small part of the barrier 
separating mankind from atomic benefits. Further progress in 
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sharing information about peaceful atomic energy was made at 
the 1958 Geneva atomic energy conference. 


Governments Lag Behind Rockets 

Now, again, governments lag in assimilating the meaning of 
the satellite-rocket epoch. Many do not yet fully understand the 
uses to which the satellite can be put, much less the political 
implications of the existence of satellites. The sputniks of the 
U.S.S.R. and the satellites of the United States will observe every 
point in the world and report these observations by television or 
by other electronic devices such as microwave radio and radar. 
With the satellites more can now be learned about our earth, for 
better or for worse. Properly equipped, a satellite can transmit a 
far more comprehensive picture of the earth and its weather than 
any available up to now. From satellite research can come infor- 
mation on the nature of cosmic and ultra-violet rays and knowl- 
edge about the earth’s magnetism. The harnessing of any one of 
these phenomena holds mighty potentials and radical implications 
for all people on earth. 

The launching of rockets with nuclear warheads against targets 
anywhere on earth from manned space-platforms is a possibility— 
depending in part on the adaptation of nuclear energy as a rocket 
fuel. Although the space platform does not yet exist, the rocket 
machinery with which to hurl large objects through space is 
already here. The rocket machinery used by the U.S.S.R. in launch- 
ing Sputnik III threw a 3,000-pound object more than 1,000 miles 
into the air. Soviet rocket engines with tremendous thrusting 
power such as this had earlier launched the first intercontinental 
ballistic missile (ICBM), whose successful test was announced by 
the Soviet Union in the midst of the UN disarmament talks in 
London on August 26, 1957. The Russian statement announcing 
the ICBM launching said, “The results obtained show that it is 
possible to direct a missile into any part of the world.” 


Consequences of Great Changes 
With the exception of the American bombs dropped on Japan, 
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nuclear weapons have never been used in war. No country has 
ever resorted to modern missiles or outer-space weapons. The 
world does not know how to imagine the consequences of unleash- 
ing these arms—especially since secrecy surrounds and propaganda 
distorts the relevant technical developments and policy decisions 
which would help citizens of all lands to understand their sig- 
nificance. 

The concept that national frontiers are inviolable has already 
been shattered by the earth satellites as they cross and recross 
borders, reminding peoples and nations below of great new threats 
to peace and security, vivid proof of the new forces which are 
reshaping the world. These forces also provide the means for creat- 
ing plenty and the conditions for peace. 

We shall not understand these new forces, nor shall we succeed 
in the search for methods by which nations can accommodate 
themselves to living with each other in a changed and more 
dangerous world, unless we also understand the nature of the force 
which man himself has now become. 


Man: New Geologic Force — 


For man has become a geologic force, capable of reshaping the 
planet. Millions of years ago a single geologic era created the basis 
of most of our coal. Today we make fuels synthetically, tailoring 
them to meet our needs. The Ice Age, advancing and receding, 
scoured out our lake and river beds. Now we create our own lakes 
and call them reservoirs. We place our lakes where we need them 
and diminish or increase the flow of rivers as it suits our purpose, 
sometimes changing their course so that they run in a direction 
opposite to the natural flow. The Ice Age ground rock into rubble 
and started the process of making topsoil. Now we use fertilizer 
and introduce worms and other living matter to improve soil, and 
we do it on those spots where we want to plant. It took many 
geologic eras to evolve races and strains of animals and plants. In 
our time we have watched Luther Burbank and others develop 
new races of plants and have seen breeders of animals evolve new 
strains. 
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Today, the products of atomic fission, radioactive isotopes, are 
used to create new and better strains of plants; but the same atomic 
radiation has made possible the largest scale of geologic changes. 
All life can be exterminated with cobalt bombs, and continued 
bomb testing can produce, not better strains of humans, but a race 
of defectives. 


But Can Destroy Own Future 


Radiation from bomb tests and explosions causes mutations 
which damage the entire species. Mutant genes can disappear only 
when the inheritance line in which they are carried dies out. 
There is no minimum amount of radiation which must be ex- 
ceeded before mutations occur. Any amount, however small, that 
reaches the reproductive cell can cause a correspondingly small 
number of mutations. The more radiation, the more mutations. 

By testing bombs, and far more by exploding them in war, man 
can wreak damage on his future. The tests are also affecting the 
present. Man’s atomic bombs have created a new poison, unknown 
to nature—Strontium-90, from the fallout of bomb tests, which con- 
taminates the food supply and concentrates in bone tissue, causing 
cancer and blood changes. This poison—which has turned up in 
milk supplies thousands of miles from the site of atomic explosions 
—remains potent over a long period of time. These threats to the 
living and the future of the race come at the very time when man 
has demonstrated his ability to conserve and expand natural 
resources. 


TVA — Symbol of World Plenty 


TVA, the Tennessee Valley Authority—a many-purposed devel- 
opment including flood control, recreation, reforestation, power, 
navigation, as well as an increase in food production—epitomizes 
this new ability. Since 1933, when the TVA came into being, the 
face of the land in the area has been changed. Ways of earning a 
living have been made easier. A great new regional center of 
industry has emerged. Farming is being liberated from the slavery 
of trying to extract a crop from worn-out soil. Farm tenancy has 
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declined by 38 percent. Acreage yields have gone up as much as 
50 percent. Hundreds of millions of TVA-produced trees have 
been planted in 136,000 acres of eroded and otherwise unproduc- 
tive land. 

The newly created supply of electric power has made possible 
a huge production of fertilizer, even as it has liberated farmers 
from back-breaking toil. Health has been improved for all. Better 
living has vitalized education, libraries and other phases of com- 
munity life. Population has increased by more than 20 percent, 
and the standard of living for each member of the population in 
that area, new as well as old, has gone up. 

Another great demonstration of man’s new ability to control 
resources is the development of the Central Valley of California, 
the lower half of which was barren desert not so long ago. To 
create a paradise in southern California, the waters of the Sacra- 
mento River have been made to run uphill for many miles to feed 
the San Joaquin at its source. Without violating the natural water 
course both rivers—one with more water than needed, one with 
less—have been fused into a single new water system which never 
existed in nature. 

These changes have opened the way for the great agricultural 
revolution of our time—more significant perhaps than the indus- 
trial revolution of a century ago. 


West’s Rising Food Production 

A revolutionary rise in agricultural productivity has taken place 
in the United States and ‘in other advanced countries. In the 
postwar decade world agricultural production increased by 30 
percent. Government and private programs have integrated 
science and technology, fostered conservation and resource devel- 
opment, and accelerated mechanization and education. The simul- 
taneous application of all these techniques has immensely in- 
creased the productivity of land and farm labor. 

So great has been the increase in the United States and Canada 
that these countries have sought to curtail production so as to 
offset ever-mounting surpluses. In the next decade this country’s 
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gains in food taken from each acre are expected to be even more 
spectacular, some estimates going as high as 50 percent more than 
at present—or five times the expected population increase in the 
United States. 


What About Underdeveloped Lands? 

But while we of the United States enjoy the highest standard of 
living in our history, a very much larger number of people live 
in areas where no more food is now available for each individual 
than before. This is the case in the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia, Africa and parts of Latin America, where population has 
grown fastest. In mid-1957 the total world population was esti- 
mated at 2,790 million, having increased by 295 million since mid- 
1950. More than half of the world, over 1.5 billion people, live in 
underdeveloped countries. 

Population increases faster in the underdeveloped countries 
than in the rest of the world. In parts of Asia and Latin America 
it grows by 2.4 percent or more each year. The average world rate 
of increase is 1.5 percent, while Europe’s rate is below 1 percent. 
The acceleration of population increase is now the highest in 
history. This rapid rise is due, not to a world-wide increase in the 
birth rate, but to the decline almost everywhere in the death rate— 
with the largest drop in underdeveloped countries. This drop 
has been brought about by wide-scale application of modern 
medicine in childbirth and infant care, and the control of mass 
diseases such as malaria. The decline in mortality rates has 
caused the present situation when more people are alive than at 
any time in history. 

While in the United States and other developed countries 
the great increase in food production has meant more food for 
each person, in the Far East, where a greater quantity of food is 
also being produced, the amount available for each person is 
below the prewar level because of the increase in the number of 
people. This is also true of the underdeveloped countries of Latin 
America, where for the same reason the amount of food for each 
person is not only unchanged but tends to decline. The situation 
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an adequate supply of food for all the people in the underdevel- 


oped regions. 


Earth Control and Birth Control 


More than 640 million people live in mainland China, and 
about 400 million in India. In these countries the rapid popula- 
tion increase poses so great a problem in relation to presently 
available resources that birth-control measures designed to stabi- 
lize population at the present level were undertaken by their 
governments. Communist China has, however, now abandoned its 
birth-control policy. It is clear that to reduce infant mortality and 
to extend the lifespan of man is not enough. Modern technological 
methods of birth control carry the promise that population need 
not outrun resources. Using new technologies and knowledge, 
mankind can lift the standard of living for each person brought 
voluntarily into the world. 

As yet our planet does not seem overcrowded. If each man, 
woman and child now alive were to stand on a plot 9 feet by 12 
feet, the entire population of the world would be contained in 
an area of approximately 100 miles square—about the size of 
Maryland or Vermont. 

Seen this way, the basic question then becomes, Can the re- 
sources of the great land areas of the world, the even larger area 
of the sea, the lakes and the rivers and the air be organized in a 
way which can provide ample food, clothing and fuel for the 
people of the world? 


Human Resourcefulness: Important Resource 


The last few decades have shown that resources can be made 
universally available. The possibility of supplanting local re- 
sources with perpetually and universally available substitutes 
became apparent about 50 years ago. Then the great fear was 
that the world supply of nitrates would shortly be exhausted. 
Without nitrates the productivity of the soil everywhere would 
suffer from lack of fertilizer, and many feared that mankind might 
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starve as a result. Yet today the world has an inexhaustible supply 
of nitrates—taken from the air. The air is as much a mine as are 
the Chilean nitrate fields, and nitrates from air are available 
everywhere in the world where industrial facilities are erected. 
Over each square mile there are 20-million tons of nitrogen in the 
atmosphere. 

That was the beginning of many advances through which 
human resourcefulness became a major factor in the development 
of materials. The list is now long. Nylon and rayon have already 
displaced silk for many uses and are becoming even more familiar 
substitutes for cotton fibers. Nylon’s sister product, orlon, is used 
in place of wool. Plastics in a thousand forms do the work of wood 
and light metals. Synthetic rubber is already more efficient in 
some ways than natural rubber. Jute is being replaced by a syn- 
thetic; atabrine serves instead of quinine. 


Man-Made Raw Materials 

Sixty percent of the mammoth Du Pont Company’s sales are in 
products that did not exist or were not being made on a com- 
mercial scale as recently as 1926. By far the greatest part of these 
products consists of man-made raw materials used by other com- 
panies in making finished products. Laboratories and factories 
have become colossal mines and crop lands, supplying raw 
materials—metals, fibers, fertilizers and resins—which formerly 
were taken out of the ground or grown on the land. 

Resources are now coming from science’s participation in 
nature’s production—accelerating it where more of an element is 
needed, decreasing or diverting it where it is harmful. And each 
path leads to a solution which promises or insures an unend- 
ing supply, universally available. We might well be leaving be- 
hind an era in which we needed to explore, find, mine and exhaust 
the supply of a material. It may be that the laboratories and 
factories will supply all the strategic raw materials for which man 
now scurries over the earth—warring for possession of iron and 
copper, ores, oil and other nonrenewable resources—all of which 
are destined sooner or later to disappear from use. 
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Fusion Power — Cheap Energy Everywhere 

The greatest need everywhere is for fuel—for cheap and readily 
available electric energy. Fusion, once regarded only as a force of 
destruction, can be harnessed for peaceful purposes, and some day 
it will be. The production of electric power by fusion on an 
economical basis will mark a climactic step in man’s advance. 
Fusion power can be installed anywhere, not being dependent on 
local resources. Given fusion power, the underdeveloped areas 
would have the most important ingredient for winning their bat- 
tle for a higher standard of living. And the advent of cheap, safe 
fusion power would make it possible for mankind to stop fighting 
about oil, since fusion, universally available, could ultimately 
make fuel accessible to all peoples. 

The other killer, atomic fission, is already harnessed, if only on 
a modest scale, although its power to destroy has not been tamed. 
The atom not only retains its killing power through bombs and 
test radiation, but now poses new dangers from pollution of air, 


land and water by radioactive wastes resulting from peaceful uses. | 


Harnessing the Atom 


Atomic installations are producing power on a large scale in | 


both the U.S.S.R. and Britain. Western Europe, dependent on an 
unstable Middle East for oil, has created the six-nation European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) to produce electricity. In 


1958 the United States government concluded an important agree- | 


ment to share some knowledge, funds and fissionable material with 
Euratom. This country is also a member of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, a UN affiliate with headquarters in 
Vienna, which has offered training in atomic techniques to the 
scientists of underdeveloped countries. 

In the United States some commercial electricity is being pro- 
duced at Shippingport, Pennsylvania, but our program for wide- 
spread utilization of atomic energy for peaceful use has hitherto 
been bogged down in a welter of conflicting claims. Private power 
companies want no expansion of publicly owned power develop- 
ments. The costs of creating electricity from atomic energy are 
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high at this stage, and municipal, cooperative and other publicly 
owned facilities need government aid to build plants. The greatest 
claim is that of the military, who want full concentration on the 
perfecting of weapons. 

The military are also loath to share their knowledge of atomic 
technology not only with other countries which ask for our help 


but with industry inside the United States. This preoccupation | 
with secrecy holds back large-scale utilization of atomic energy | 


everywhere, and it obstructs our national efforts to render the type 
of aid most wanted by the underdeveloped countries. 

By using atomic power to pump water, poverty-stricken people 
in barren areas and deserts can achieve a standard of living com- 
parable to that of people rich in coal and oil. Priority for military 
use may or may not be necessary for national security. But, in 
either case, it encourages nationalism in ‘science—and it is ex- 
pensive. 


Enormous Expense of Military Use 


The dollar value of the resources employed throughout the 
world for military purposes since the guns stopped firing in 1945 | 
is more than the total of all national incomes in 1958. In 1957 | 
the amount spent by all nations on military matters was almost | 
one-third of the world’s national income. The wealth and effort | 


which go each year for military use exceed by several times the 


total available for the economic development of all the underde- | 
veloped countries—Africa, Asia, the Middle East and Latin | 


America combined. 


This situation guarantees the continuance of existing wide | 


disparities between poorly developed nations and technologically 
advanced ones, such as our own. And concentration on military 
objectives adulterates the economic aid which we do render. 


Some countries get cold-war economic aid from us because of | 
their strategic location or because it is believed that we can woo | 


them away from the U.S.S.R. 
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Accent on Cold-War Economic Aid 

We in the United States use much of our economic aid as part 
of the cold war. American policy on economic aid has been ofh- 
cially expressed in cold-war terms. The United States Mission to 
the UN, in a statement of policy on January 11, 1956, said, “We 
are in a contest in the field of economic development of under- 
developed countries which is bitterly competitive. Defeat in this 
contest could be as disastrous as defeat in an armaments race.” 

On August 23 Congress appropriated $3,298,092,500 for foreign 
military and economic aid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 
The nonmilitary aspects of this aid are as follows: 


Development Loan Fund $580 Million 
Technical Cooperation $171.5 Million 
Special Assistance . $200 Million 


In addition, the President received $155 million for his con- 
tingency fund and $106,592,500 million was allocated for pro- 
grams such as refugee relief and various UN projects. Thus, only 
about $1.2 billion out of more than $3 billion of our economic aid 
is not directly related to United States military objectives. 

Our government policy is based on the belief that communism 
breeds on poverty and that the antidote to revolutionary unrest 
is ‘‘a rising standard of living.” To discourage communism, there- 
fore, we should spend as much money as we can afford to further 
all methods by which living standards can be raised. Given this 
premise, we should welcome money from every quarter, including 
the economic aid now being given by the U.S.S.R. Yet Soviet 
economic aid has set off a new cold-war race. Despite our avowed 
belief that any money spent to raise the standard of living of 
the underdeveloped countries discourages communism, Wash- 
ington opposes U.S.S.R. economic aid, regarding the rubles spent 
by the Russians as a contribution to the spread of world com- 
munism. This economic race jeopardizes our original goal, which 
was to build a cooperative group of governments, working to- 
gether to eliminate hunger, disease and poverty. 
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What Hungry People Want 


But any policy which has as its objective anything less than 
concentration on raising the living standards cannot satisfy the 
needs of the underdeveloped countries, which want the positive, 
not the negative, benefits of our technology. The people in the 
hungry lands have looked at and listened to our movies, our 
press and our Voice of America, which tell how we, here, enjoy 
plenty. They have decided that plenty—created through science, 
technology and industry—is possible for them just as it is for us. 

To deny them now full-scale economic aid and to obstruct 
their entrance into the age of abundance unless they choose sides 


in the cold war is to insure that the people of the underdeveloped | 


countries will continue to be in ferment against the West and, 


specifically, against the United States. The good will created by | 


our aid in the past ten years would thus be swept away. 


Signs of Progress 
Nevertheless, the aid generously given by the United States 
and other developed countries to less fortunate nations to win 


the struggle for existence is one of the significant advances of | 


the last decade. Nothing in history matches this contribution in 
size and scope. The hazards of birth and of disease have been 
reduced to a phenomenal degree as a result of nonmilitary knowl- 
edge freely shared and assistance furnished to underdeveloped 
countries. Never before has a child in these countries had as good 
prospects for some formal education. In the spheres of health 
and of social progress a start has been made to narrow the wide 
gap which exists between the developed and the underdeveloped 
countries. 

This process of change also affects the economic front— 
although here the gap is not yet narrowed. The developed coun- 
tries have come to recognize the rendering of technical assistance 
and capital aid as part of their international responsibility. The 
total of the aid given is an unprecedented demonstration of the 
sharing of knowledge, training and resources for human better- 
ment. To this effort made by individual nations has been added 
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some cooperative action through several international agencies. 


Mekong River Development Model 

One example of this new development in international co- 
operation is the Mekong river project. When the United States 
government, during the depression, undertook the TVA, it was 
to help an area of our own country which needed development. 
In the intervening 25 years the lesson of TVA has been learned 
everywhere, and now the multipurpose TVA development is 
being adopted as an international model for the progress of a 
large underdeveloped region—Eastern Asia. There the Mekong 
river, which runs through Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Viet- 
nam, is a possible key to all-round development and a rise in the 
living standards of many millions of people. A study of its possi- 
bilities has been made by a UN team, acting as part of that 
organization’s program of technical assistance. The four countries 
of the Lower Mekong River Basin could not possibly have under- 
taken this survey on their own because of lack of skills, equip- 
ment and money. A “TVA” for the Mekong is an ambitious 
project which may yet become a milestone in economic develop- 


ment for the whole world. 


Pians of Underdeveloped Countries 

There are plans afoot for similar river valley developments on 
the Jordan river in the Middle East and in many another area. 
But the underdeveloped countries have other dreams as well. The 
great arid regions seek ways by which their water may be desalted 
and the deserts may bloom. Oil-rich countries dream that their 
oil may be used as the water of the TVA was used—to produce 
cheap electricity for villages as well as cities, to give light to homes, 
to ease agricultural work and to create industry. 

Where there is little fuel of any kind, the people of the under- 
developed countries, while waiting for possible use of nuclear 
energy, seek to harness the sun. Solar cookers have already been 
developed in India, Lebanon, Japan and Burma. There are many 
long-range plans in the underdeveloped lands of Asia and Africa 
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to give their people the benefit of the technological revolution 
which has so profoundly changed the West in the last half century. 


Center of Life Modified 


The underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa and the 
Middle East have brought into the mainstream of international 
life a great current of peoples who were yesterday enslaved. This 
mighty new current has profoundly modified the center of world 
affairs. The West's technology will be of no value to the West 
unless it is shared with the underdeveloped world. President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, speaking to the third emergency special 
General Assembly of the UN on August 13, 1958, said, “The 
nature of today’s weapons, the nature of modern communication 
and the widening circle of new nations make it plain’ that we 
must, in the end, be a world community of open societies.” 

President Eisenhower's recognition of this radical change in 
world affairs points up the urgency of bringing the United States 
into closer harmony with the modern world—through the UN, 
through regional institutions, and through our relationship with 
every underdeveloped country. 


Which Race Do We Want to Win? 


The American government could do far more in the world-wide 
race between construction and destruction if it would realize 
that this is as much its concern as is the race for power between 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

Concentration on the threat of Russia and communism could 
warp our national judgment. It has already done so in education. 
The first satellite launched by the U.S.S.R. led to widespread 
agitation in the United States for forced feeding of education in 
science. Such a narrow specialization would produce individuals 
more capable of destroying than of understanding and adjusting 
to the new world. 

This emphasis on a race to graduate scientists in “khaki” was 
particularly ironic because the Sputnik was launched as part of 
a project for international collaboration in science for peace. In 
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Courtesy, UNESCO 
Dr. Tarcici of Lebanon demonstrating a solar cooker he designed, 
which Egypt expects to manufacture at the rate of 18,000 a year 


an atmosphere less dominated by mutual fears, the success of the 
sputniks and of subsequent United States satellites could have 
been expected to promote international efforts, such as the IGY, 
in medicine, music, population control, the science of distribution 
and other areas linked to the making of a better life. 

It might logically have led to more cooperation with existing 
international organizations, and perhaps to the creation of a 
council from each great region of the world comprising “wise” 
men and women who could rise above nationalism and politics. 
Such a council could not only offer the ideas essential to a 
renaissance that would produce a harmonious and healthy setting 
for human existence, but could guide our world toward a true 
awakening of respect for human rights and the sanctity of the 
individual. 
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Policy Contradictions 

As yet, however, we have not taken advantage of these possi- 
bilities. We proceed rapidly and in the greatest secrecy to develop 
missiles for use in outer space. But we have made no decision to 
embark seriously on an international effort to define ownership 
of outer space, although it is already clear that outer space is a 
new dimension outmoding national conceptions of possession of 
air space and even of freedom of the seas. We know that radiation 
from atomic tests endangers the whole world, and because we 
know it we supported the creation of the UN Scientific Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation which in 1958 con- 
firmed the danger. But as yet we have not definitely called a halt 
to tests we know to be harmful. 

We have frequently expressed fear that grave consequences will 
result if other powers embark on the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons. This concern was stated in the Eisenhower-Macmillan 
statement of October 25, 1957, which said: “The indefinite accu- 
mulation of nuclear weapons and the indiscriminate spreading 
of the capacity to produce them should be prevented.” Yet it is 
known that France and other countries, including Communist 
China, can and will produce bombs soon unless the atomic Big 
Three agree to disarm—and no serious proposals for disarmament 
have been agreed on even with our allies. 

The capacity to make decisions in the atomic era has not devel- 
oped at the same pace as the need for the decisions. Planes can 
traverse our earth, not in Jules Verne’s 80 days, but in one day. 
However, it takes 80 days and sometimes infinitely longer to get 
a visa to land in this or other countries. Voices can be electron- 
ically carried around the earth, but political barriers jam recep- 
tion. Indecision prevails as we are forced by the revolution in 
technology into paths of action for which we are not prepared. 
This is true not only of the new world of the atom and of outer 
space. Our failure to find constructive uses for our agricultural 
surpluses in a world where a billion or more people want more 
food demonstrates how much more we must learn to equip our- 
selves for life in a world of plenty. Our use in Lebanon of Marines 
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as a show of force in a world where missiles on the one hand 
and the UN on the other might be used indicates we have not 
assimilated the profound technological and political changes of 
our times, and have not readjusted our policies to meet these 


changes. 


Cooperate or Perish 

Our failure reflects inability to cooperate in a world where we 
must all cooperate in peace and prosperity—or else perish. The 
paramount problem of our time is to devise methods of social 
organization by which this cooperation can be effected. This 
problem urgently demands concentration on the constructive 
aspects growing out of our rapid accumulation of scientific knowl- 
edge. Only thus can international anarchy be ended and a world 
community of nations, working under enforceable laws, take 
its place. 

New attitudes become imperative as, on the one side, the 
creative opportunities of mankind become irresistible and, on the 
other, the menace of accelerated destructive power and of per- 
vasive radiation becomes intolerable. 

If plans for freeing man’s latent energies are not made, then we 
may lose the prize—peace. But if all men understand what has been 
accomplished and what we can go on to achieve with the tools at 
hand, then it is almost inconceivable that, at the first sign of his 
approach to maturity, some would stage a final, wild, atomic- 
bomb fling. To do that man would have to forget the past, 
degrade the present and ignore the future. 

When Hitler threatened the world we awoke to find ourselves 
staring over the edge of the abyss. We achieved cooperation 
among nations then, and with it the means to save the great values 
of Western civilization. And we did it at a rate that was breath- 
taking because it had to be. Now we look into a new abyss. We 
must recognize our danger and, having recognized it, go on to 
remove the source of our fears. 

The fears and the obsolete thinking which would keep us 
chained to nuclear-bomb building—to works of destruction—are 











women who see in the fullest peaceful release of the energies of 
the atom the creation of untold resources and the freeing of man 
from his heaviest tasks. In that conflict all of us are being reshaped. 


What Is Best for Mankind ? 

For many centuries man has kept two questions in the forefront: 
What is matter? And what is life? The atom has brought to the 
forefront a third, which has been pressing for attention since man 
began to emerge as a geologic force and individuals started to work 
on projects designed more for the common good than for their 
own: What is best for mankind? 

This question inspires the search for a way to eliminate the 
atomic menace, as it has been the inspiration of those who built 
TVA or helped, by their ideas and their work, to alleviate disease. 
It is the key question—and we can ask and answer it because man 
has progressed so far that the unity of all mankind is now widely 
recognized. The will, the imagination and the evidence exist to 
prove to each single individual that all of us together possess 
power and strength greater than that of the atomic bomb. 

The next half century can see the end of man’s recurring 
plunges into famine and barbarian war. Men can remake them- 
selves and their cultures. An improved race of man, and a culture 
so rich that we cannot even conjecture its varied texture, await us. 
Treasures beyond dreams of the most avaricious are just over the 
horizon. All the world is in our grasp. Yet we stand on the brink 
in trembling and in fear. Will the blind and the power-hungry 
combine with the ignorant to push mankind into the abyss? It 
cannot be so. The future is in our hands. We—mankind—will not 


let it go. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How can the United States help to make the benefits of 
modern technology most effectively available to still underdevel- 


oped countries? 
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now challenged by those who will shape the future, the men and | 
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and | 2. Can atomic energy accelerate the industrialization of the 
es of | non-Western areas in the near future? What would be the cost? 
man | And who would pay for it? 
ped. 3. Do scientific discoveries offer the possibility of producing new 
sources of food for growing populations? 
4. Should the United States initiate an intensive drive to end 
ont: | illiteracy in underdeveloped countries comparable to that in 


the | Communist China? 
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‘THE TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION, AS POINTED OUT in the preceding | m 
section, has in the past 40 years profoundly altered the physical | wi 
environment in which man exists. It has also brought about a | di 
far-reaching economic and social revolution which, in turn, is | W 
reshaping relations between human beings, not only in the al- | de 
ready industrialized societies of the West, and in the U.S.S.R., | th 
which has achieved large-scale industrialization only since 1918, | wu 
but particularly, and most dramatically, in the still relatively non- | w. 
industrialized societies of the non-Western sector of the world— | 


the Middle East, Asia, Africa, and in Latin America, which al- M 
though it is in the Western Hemisphere, has problems similar to 
those of other underdeveloped countries. er 
Many of the peoples in this sector had, until 1945, been ruled | — 
for two or three centuries by Western colonial powers, and } le 


achieved national independence only after World War II. Because | al 
of their political subjection to Western rulers, their economic | at 
underdevelopment and their static social systems, Westerners had | tc 
called these peoples “backward,” forgetting—or perhaps never | b 


Ss 


having learned—that thousands of years ago Indians and Chinese, 
Persians and Egyptians and Mayans had had distinguished civili- 






zations, rich in religious beliefs, philosophy, art, music and litera- 
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— ture, at a time when the West lived in darkness and what is now 

the United States was still a wilderness. 

SO¢ Telescoped Changes 

Today, the newly independent non-Western peoples and those 
who hope to achieve self-government in the not-too-distant future 
face a stupendous task never faced by the West. They must, at one 
and the same time, reorganize their political institutions, modern- 
ize their often feudal economies and raise their agricultural pro- 
duction, while undertaking at least a modicum of industrializa- 
—= tion. They must assure their vast and still growing populations 
sufficient education and training in technical skills so that men 
and women can effectively participate in a rapidly changing 
society. They must develop from scratch foreign policies in the 
| midst of the cold war between the West and the U.S.S.R. And they 
ing | must do all this and much more, if possible by peaceful means, 
ical | with the voluntary cooperation of their citizens, rather than by 
t a | dictatorship and resort to force and violence. In short, the non- 
, 1s Western countries must telescope into a few years or, at most, 
al- | decades the complex and strenuous changes which the West, 
R., | through a combination of fortunate circumstances, was able to 
18, | undergo gradually over some 400 or 500 years—and even then not 


on- | without grave political, economic and social crises. 
d— | 
al. | Mobility Without Stability 


to | —_Incontrast to the Western nations of Europe, which entered the 

' era of the Industrial Revolution with relatively small populations 
ed —England with 5 million, France with 21 million—some of the 
nd leading non-Western nations start on their industrialization 
se | already burdened with vast populations which must be assured 
lic | at least a bare minimum of food, clothing and shelter if they are 
id | tosurvive and if unrest and chaos are to be averted. As has already 


er | been pointed out, the “population explosion” creates a problem 
e, unknown to the Western peoples, who early in the Industrial 
li- Revolution modernized their agriculture; increased their food 
a- | output with fewer workers; developed industries in urban centers 
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with workers no longer needed on the land; and, most important 
of all, found in overseas regions—the New World, Asia and the 
Pacific—outlets for surplus population through emigration, as well 
as raw materials for expanding industries obtained at low prices. 
By contrast, the population growth in the non-Western world is 
a millstone round the neck of many countries. The population of 
the Indian subcontinent has more than doubled since 1850; the 
population of Egypt has risen from nearly 12 million in 1910 to 
24 million in 1958; Japan has experienced a population increase 
of 18.7 million since World War II, making a total of 90.9 million 
in 1958; while mainland China has 640 million people. 


Burden of Population 

This rapidly increasing population, as Nobel Prize winning food 
expert, Lord Boyd Orr, has said, “‘makes world famine as great a 
threat to civilization as the atomic bomb.” For while world popu- 
lation has been increasing 1.6 percent a year, food production 
has been increasing only 2 percent a year. As a result people 
in many of the non-Western areas eat less than their forebears 
did half a century ago. The per capita daily calory consumption 
of India averages 1,880, as compared with more than 3,000 calories 
in the United States; and 98 percent of Asia’s people are underfed, 
as are 93 percent in Africa and 80 percent in Latin America. By 
a tragic paradox the specter of famine still stalks a world in which 
several of the food-producing countries, notably the United States 
and Canada, are worried about food surpluses. While scien- 
tific discoveries, as pointed out in Section I, may place new 
sources of food at the disposal of countries struggling to feed more 
and more mouths every day, the present imbalance between people 
and food causes anxiety to government leaders and unrest among 
the public. 

Not only do food riots lead to disorder, as in some areas of 
India, but the nagging preoccupation of governments with the 
necessity of producing more and more food just to keep pace with 
growing numbers impedes plans for diversifying agrarian econo- 
mies through at least modest programs of industrialization. Thus 
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the mere struggle for physical survival creates a vicious spiral. 
For, as has been well said about India, non-Western governments, 
like the Red Queen of Alice in Wonderland, must run very fast 
just to stand still, and find it difficult, if not impossible, to ac- 
cumulate resources of capital which are essential for the moderni- 
zation of their countries’ economies. 

And modernization cannot be indefinitely delayed if dangerous 
political instability is to be avoided, or at least alleviated. What 
is happening in the non-Western countries is that societies which 
only yesterday were static, held together by a network of ancient 
institutions—the caste, the clan, the family or religious ties—are 
rapidly disintegrating under the impact of modern technology, 
brought to them both from the West and from the recently indus- 
trialized U.S.S.R. People who have heard about the achievements 
and promises of modern science are no longer satisfied to continue 
their traditional ways, or at least hope to combine the new with 
the old. They want not only a minimum of food, clothing and 
shelter, but also education for their children, improved sanitation, 
health measures for man and beast, literacy for the old as well as 
for the young, and such novel amenities as newspapers, radios and 


movies. 


Settled Societies Become Unsettled 

They are no longer always contented to remain in their villages, 
off the beaten track of the modern world, if they can find work 
in the cities—and drift into cities even if they'are unable to earn 
a living there. Long-settled societies are becoming mobile—just as 
was the case in Western Europe after the breakup of the manor 
economy and the rise of towns. But the political and social frame- 
work within which these newly released energies and desires could 
be channeled peacefully and gradually is not yet in existence, or 
is still in the early stages of development. Factories have not yet 
been built to absorb workers who have left the land. Schools and 
colleges are not available for the new thousands of students who 
are clamoring for the education which they, and their parents, 
consider no longer as a privilege but as a necessity in the modern 
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world. Teachers, doctors, veterinarians, technicians, administra- 
tors are yet to be trained in sufficient numbers to meet the sudden 
eruption of demands for their services, which are regarded as 
their rightful due by all those who struggled to bring about 
independence from colonialism or by revolutions against kings, 
princes or sheiks. 

Political institutions through which newly aware citizens could 
function in an orderly way, by free elections and through informed 
criticism in parliaments and press, are still at the fetal stage or 
have not even come into existence. As the American sociologist 
Daniel Lerner has well put it in his stimulating book, The Passing 
of Traditional Society: Modernizing the Middle East, “the 
problem, for countries acquiring mobility, is how to maintain 
stability.” 

Instability—political, economic and social—is the hallmark and 
the common denominator of the underdeveloped nations of Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa and Latin America. 


What Non-Western Peoples Cannot Do 


During the painful transition through which the non-Western 
peoples are passing—from their static past into the turbulent 
present and perhaps even more turbulent future—there are certain 
things which they cannot do and cannot be expected by the West 
to do. 

They cannot rid themselves of large populations where these 
now exist—as in India, Java, Egypt, China and even Japan, the 
one major Westernized and industrialized nation of the non-West 
—unless, of course, there is a major war or pestilence, which the 
Reverend Thomas Malthus, who at the end of the 18th century 
prophesied a catastrophe for Western Europe if population 
growth was not arrested, called positive checks. 


Problem of Population Checks 


The best they can do is to adopt preventive checks through 
programs of planned parenthood. Such programs have been offi- 
cially adopted by countries where there are no religious objections 
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to birth control, notably India, Japan and Egypt. Communist 
China, which, in contrast to the U.S.S.R., where planned parent- 
hood was long regarded as a capitalist attempt to reduce the man- 
power of underdeveloped countries, had briefly introduced birth 
control measures, rescinded them in 1958. But even in countries 
where such measures are sponsored and supported by governments 
the most that can be hoped for is eventual stabilization, 50 or 100 
or more years from now—not a decrease in the present population 
burden. 

Meanwhile, the non-Western countries cannot go back in their 
tracks and reduce measures of death control. They cannot abolish 
public health programs, or cease the production and use of 
medicines and DDT, or refuse to build at least some hospitals and 
clinics without incurring the hostility of their own peoples and 
the condemnation of Western nations. 


Stark Dilemma 

Thus they find themselves in a stark dilemma. For they must 
operate in societies which, economically and socially, are at the 
level where the Western European nations were around 1500, but 
in a period of history when all peoples are making demands for 
human welfare in terms of what the Western nations, and to a 
lesser degree the U.S.S.R., have achieved in the 1950's. 

If France and England, or even the United States, at the start 
of the Industrial Revolution, had had to provide their citizens 
with the welfare facilities which are now regarded throughout 
the world as a right, and not a privilege—such as public health, 
public education, social security, unemployment insurance, and 
so on—it is possible that their political, economic and social in- 
stitutions might not have developed along the lines of democracy 
and private enterprise. The internal strains imposed on non- 
Western countries by the twofold task of modernizing backward 
economies while at the same time trying to meet 20th-century 
welfare demands have no precedent in history. It should come as 
no surprise to the West if these strains, for some time to come at 
least, lead to the continuance of dictatorships now in power or 
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the adoption of authoritarian institutions where they do not as 
yet exist. 


Reasoned Choices Difficult 


The non-Western governments cannot always make reasoned 
choices between possible alternative policies. They cannot decide 
to concentrate their available resources on increasing agricultural 
productivity and to postpone industrialization until adequate 
stable food resources have been accumulated, if that seems de- 
sirable. For at the same time they find that they must establish at 
least a few industries, both to supply local needs, which otherwise 
would have to be met through imports (and for this foreign cur- 
rency is usually lacking), or to provide exports which can be 
exchanged for necessary imports. They cannot postpone the 
building of dams and irrigation projects, needed to provide elec- 
tricity for even modest cottage industries and water for expanded 
agricultural development, although these projects are nonself- 
liquidating, and thus of little or no interest to investors, foreign 
or domestic, and must therefore be financed by public capital at 
home or through loans or grants from foreign governments or 
international agencies. 

They cannot decree that illiteracy must temporarily be per- 
petuated for lack of teachers, schools, and even slates, pencils and 
books, for literate men and women are needed to operate modern 
agricultural enterprises, not to speak of factories, technical estab- 
lishments, scientific institutes, hospitals, community development 
projects, and other institutions of a 20th-century society. 


Role of Youth 


Yet if a maximum effort is made to provide educational facili- 
ties, and even to send able men and women for study in advanced 
industrial countries, the non-Western governments cannot pre- 
vent these newly educated youths from feeling disappointed, 
frustrated, disillusioned when they either cannot find jobs in the 
fields for which they were trained, or discover they are prevented 
from fulfilling their dreams of reforms by the opposition of tra- 
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ditionalist politicians fearful of change. These young people, 
because of a high birth rate, are now an increasingly large and 
important element in non-Western societies. It is they who then 
become the most violent critics, both of their own governments, 
which they denounce as conservative or reactionary, and of the 
Western nations, which they regard, rightly or wrongly, as an 
obstacle to the achievement of the goals they desire for their 
peoples. Their antitraditionalism, as well as their anti-Westernism 
—which is a mixture of admiration and envy of the West and 
of rejection of Western ideas and practices as “foreign’—is a 
high-powered explosive constantly at work in already unstable 
societies. 

Yet existing governments cannot long suppress the revolution- 
ary tendencies of the young generation without resorting to 
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force, which only encourages further unrest and revolt. Nor have 
these societies in transition as yet developed a sufficiently large 
and influential middle class to cushion frequent shocks between 
a small group of wealthy and influential leaders at the top, who 
sometimes include royalty (Farouk in Egypt, Faisal in Iraq), and 
the majority of the population, who usually live in abject poverty 
and are susceptible to propaganda promises of a better future— 
for any change is regarded as better than the present—whether this 
propaganda comes from what we in the West call right or left. 

Under such circumstances those who seek to change the estab- 
lished order, domestic or international, are often ready to accept 
aid from wherever it may come—from Moscow or Cairo or Wash- 
ington—not because they believe in or desire to have communism 
or Nasserism or Western democracy at home, but because they see 
the need to obtain capital or armaments or technical aid or 
political support from whatever source may be available at a 
given moment. 


Door Closed to Emigration 


Nor can the non-Western countries hope to divert the energies 
‘and ambitions of their young generation to emigration abroad. 
Not only can they ill spare the talents of the young, which are 
needed for national development, but the doors to emigration 
from nonwhite countries are all but closed. Most of the habitable 
areas of the globe are already settled, as was tragically discovered 
when Jewish refugees from Nazi Europe sought havens abroad, 
and the countries which still have open spaces for immigration, 
such as Australia, practice “whites only” immigration policies. 

So, except for individual cases when Indians or Arabs or Latin 
Americans or Africans find occupation, or even fame and 
fortune, in overseas lands, the non-Western governments must 
squarely face the task of absorbing their young people into still 
unorganized, underdeveloped and unstable societies with as little 
conflict and disruption as possible. While struggling with the 


effects of the technological revolution, they must direct political, 
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economic and social revolutions into orderly channels and 
mobilize their nations’ creative forces and aspirations for con- 
structive tasks so that these forces will not explode into destructive 
upheavals. 


What Non-Western Peoples Can Do 

If the list of what the non-Western peoples cannot do sounds 
bleak, it must be borne in mind that there is another side to the 
ledger. The non-Western peoples can do a number of things to 
move their countries as rapidly as possible into the 20th century— 
either through their own efforts, or with the aid of the advanced 
nations and of international agencies. 


Planning for the Future 


Non-Western governments can, and have, usually found that 
they need to take stock of their present and anticipated popula- 
tion growth, of their resources—actual and potential—of food and 
raw materials for industry, and of the capital they could rea- 
sonably expect to obtain at home through taxation or will need 
to obtain from abroad either through loans, grants or credits 
from advanced nations and international agencies, or through 
sales of their products in foreign markets. 

Without such an initial stocktaking they sooner or later run 
into serious maladjustments in their efforts to synchronize the 
various factors—political, economic and social—which are involved 
in the task of modernization. And since their first objective is to 
bring about some balance ‘between these factors, so that popula- 
tion will not outrun food, or industrial development will not be 
hampered by shortages of raw materials, technicians, skilled 
workers and capital, or educational schemes will not fail for lack 
of teachers, the non-Western governments sooner or later find 
that they have to draw up three- or five- or six-year development 
plans, irrespective of whether they choose communism, as in Rus- 
sia and China, or democracy, as in India. 

While planning was for many years regarded by some Western- 
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ers with distrust and even hostility as a Communist device de- 
signed to reinforce totalitarianism and enslave peasants and 
workers, it is now gradually being realized that only by careful 
husbanding of existing resources and at least an over-all definition 
of future development goals can the non-Western governments 
hope to narrow, however modestly, the gap between their under- 
developed economies and those of the Western nations. And it 
must be borne in mind, as the Swedish economist Gunnar Myrdal 
has pointed out, that even under the best of circumstances this gap 
will continue to widen, since it is unrealistic to assume that West- 
ern productivity will stand still in the years ahead. 


Agriculture or Industry 


Second, non-Western governments must make crucial decisions 
as to the character of the economy they want or need to create 
through modernization. Some Western critics contend that the 
soundest policy for the underdeveloped countries is to concentrate 
their resources and efforts, for a given period of years, on expan- 
sion and strengthening of their agricultural production through 
land reform, improved use of the land with better-trained labor, 
new machinery that would supplant the ancient plough, better 
seeds, insecticides and fertilizer. 

They urge that such industries as are established during this 
period should manufacture products needed for agriculture— 
fertilizer and insecticides, simple farm implements, machinery for 
irrigation and so on. If this is done, they believe, people will at 
least be adequately fed, and the stabilization of agricultural pro- 
duction at a higher level will lay a firm base for further develop- 
ment. 


Desire for Industrialization 

This seems to be a reasonable argument when made in the West. 
Non-Westerners, however, as we have already seen, are people in 
a hurry. They are painfully aware of their technological back- 
wardness, as compared with the Western nations, and believe that 
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the possession of at least a modest industrial base is essential as 
soon as possible for three main reasons. First, they attribute the 
power of the Western nations that only recently ruled them to 
industrialization, which has provided the West with manufactured 
goods for peacetime use and weapons for use in war. They are 
convinced they must obtain this element of strength if they are to 
play a role, however small, in the world community of the 20th 
century, if they are to have some maneuverability in economic 
affairs, and if they are not to become completely dependent on 
Western nations for industrial goods and such arms as they may 
need. 

Second, they want to have some essential industrial goods such 
as steel or locomotives or oil refineries within their own borders, 
both because these may in the long run prove less expensive for 
them than the indefinitely continued import of such goods, for 
which they have to pay with foreign currency, usually in short 
supply, and because they might otherwise experience dangerous 
shortages in case war should cut them off from sources of imports. 

Third, and perhaps most important, industrialization has a 
symbolic value for non-Western peoples. For centuries they have 
been hewers of wood and drawers of water for the more advanced 
nations. They fear that if they postpone industrialization they 
will never emerge from the status in which they have lived for so 
long, and will continue to be regarded by Westerners as ‘‘back- 
ward” because they do not possess the technological equipment— 
and therefore also the skills—needed in the Age of the Atom, which 
for them is a symbol of the West. 


Balanced Society Needed 

Thus psychological reasons play a significant part. They 
influence the non-Western governments in making up their 
minds whether to concentrate primarily on agriculture, or to try 
to combine agricultural modernization with the establishment of 
some industries. But there are also long-range political, economic 
and social reasons for building a mixed economy. Those who favor 
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a development program of agriculture plus industry contend that 
it is impossible to select one factor in the development process and 
concentrate on it to the exclusion of others. This, in their opinion, 
would be a dangerous attempt to modernize in a vacuum. 

If the experience of the West is a guide, modernization of agri- 
culture is interrelated with urbanization, the growth of towns is 
interrelated with literacy, literacy is interrelated with capacity to 
improve agriculture as well as to build and operate dams and 
factories. And only the emergence of an increasingly literate, tech- 
nically trained population which has learned to accept changes 
in its economic and social way of life can bring about, eventually, 
that free and independent-minded participation in political life 
which we call democracy. As Daniel Lerner has well pointed out, 
democracy in the West was the end result, not the starting point, 
of economic and social development. 


Democracy An End Product 


When the breakup of the agrarian society and the beginnings 
of the Industrial Revolution were under way in Western Europe, 
the accepted political system was not democracy, but authoritarian 
monarchy. Those were the centuries when Louis XIV of France 
asserted, “L’Etat, c’est moi”; and Henry VIII ruled England like a 
dictator. It took many years before such contemporary democracies 
as England and France achieved their present institutions and 
even there these changes were not brought about entirely by peace- 
ful means: let us remember the decapitation of Charles I in 1649, 
and the guillotining in 1793 of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 
during the French Revolution. Those Westerners who today criti- 
cize non-Western authoritarian regimes may ask themselves 
whether the perpetuation of an agrarian economy, even if im- 
proved, in the midst of vast populations which have acquired a 
smattering of literacy and of knowledge about the opportunities 
now made available by science and technology, would assure, or 
jeopardize, the chances of achieving the degree of stability which 
must precede the establishment of genuinely democratic insti- 
tutions. 
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More — or Less — Private Enterprise? 

The third question which faces non-Western governments is 
whether they can modernize their economies most successfully 
through government control or through private enterprise. The 
Communist countries have given an emphatic vote in favor of 
control by the state over all the resources—of food, raw materials, 
land, industries, brains and talents—within its borders. True, in 
the U.S.S.R., since the death of Stalin, there has been an increasing 
tendency to encourage individual initiative and output through 
special monetary rewards, and top industrial managers, techni- 
cians, scientists and distinguished artists receive significant emolu- 
ments and privileges. 

This has led the Yugoslav critic of Marshal Tito, Milovan 
Djilas, to say that a “‘new class” has arisen in what Russian Com- 
munist theoreticians had once proclaimed would be a “classless” 
society. But so far no move has been made in Russia to abolish 
state ownership of basic resources. And, meanwhile, Communist 
China has gone even further than the U.S.S.R. had gone in the 
days of Stalin toward the elimination of all private property by the 
creation in 1958 of communes, which will control all the activities 
of their members, peasants as well as workers, all of whom are to 
become wage earners, are to be both civilian producers and, in 
time of war, soldiers, and are to turn over all their produce to 


the state. 


India’s Mixed Economy 

Other non-Western countries, however, have shown little in- 
clination to adopt the rigid Communist system, even when they 
admire the results achieved in the U.S.S.R. and Communist China. 
The most striking example is India, which has made clear its 
determination to carry out economic development by peaceful 
means, through voluntary cooperation between the government 
and the people, without resort to force and violence, in contrast 
to the methods used in the U.S.S.R., and particularly in Commu- 
nist China, with which India compares itself and is compared by 
foreign observers. 
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In India the question is not whether the state should control 


the entire economy, but which sectors should be subject to govern- 
ment control and direction, which should be reserved for private 
enterprise, and which could benefit by partnership between pri- 
vate enterprises and the state. On this question there are many 
opinions, not only within India, but also in advanced Western 
nations from whom India receives economic aid, notably the 
United States. In general, the Indian system can be best described 
as a mixture of government and private enterprise, which was 
inspired, in the first instance, by the program of the British Labor 
party, when it was in office after World War II and nationalized 
several basic industries, notably steel (subsequently denationalized 
by the Conservatives) and coal, but left most other enterprises in 
private hands. 

While many Indian leaders believe it is desirable to have private 
enterprise, both domestic and foreign, and have taken measures to 
make private foreign investment more attractive in the future, they 
take the view that at the present stage of development, when 
planning is essential for a coordinated effort, foreign as well as 
domestic investment must be meshed with the needs and basic 
projects of the country if it is not to upset the still precarious 
balance of limited natural resources and of available technical 
skills. 


What Price Modernization? 


The fourth great problem of the non-Western governments is 
how to obtain the capital necessary for such development, modest 
as it may seem from the Western point of view, which is essential 
to assure the survival of their people and bring about a modicum 
of political and social stability. 

Unlike the nations of Western Europe, which because of their 
gradual industrialization were able to accumulate capital used 
eventually for investment, the non-Western countries suffer from 
a shortage of capital. The majority of their population are mis- 
erably poor, and taxes must be raised from the small group of the 
wealthy, who often try to evade them. Here, again, non-Western 
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governments face a vicious circle. Only if the living standards of 
the masses of the poor can be improved, however slightly, can 
more and more people be expected to contribute through taxes 
to the capital resources of the state. But to improve their living 
standards, money must first be expended to do some of the things 
already discussed—modernize agriculture; erect factories; build 
roads, new dams and irrigation projects; encourage trade; and so 
on. In short, there is an urgent need for investment capital at the 
very time when it is most difficult to raise it from domestic sources. 


Need for Foreign Aid 

It is during this painful transition period, when the cupboard 
of most non-Western finance ministers is bare, that aid from out- 
side is required. Such aid, whether given by foreign governments, 
by international agencies—the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund—or by private foreign investors, constitutes seed 
money with which the non-Western countries can take off on their 
development process with some hope of avoiding a crash landing 
and of reaching their goal. 

Just how much money is needed for this purpose has been a 
matter of dispute among economic experts. Some American ex- 
perts contend that the underdeveloped countries cannot as yet 
absorb substantial amounts of capital for modernization because 
of their present backwardness. Some American military and 
political experts argue that it is more important first to assure 
military security against Communist aggression and/or subversion 
through military aid before substantial economic aid can be ef- 
fectively used. Other economists, however, among them Barbara 
Ward, a former editor of the London Economist, take the view 
that the Western nations should give economic aid more gener- 
ously than they have done in the past, and propose that the United 
States alone provide $3 billion a year, or 1 percent of our national 
income, for five decades, and that other Western nations con- 
tribute proportionately. 

That money will be needed, and needed for many years to come, 
is evident when we realize the extent to which the non-Western 
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countries must catch up with the West. To take only one example: 
The underdeveloped countries place great hope in the possibility 
of jumping over the age of oil and coal—particularly when, as in 
the case of India, they do not have much of either—and to use 
atomic energy as their principal source of fuel. But atomic energy, 
too, will cost money to produce, even though it is true it may prove 
eventually more economic than oil and coal. 

At the present time three advanced nations are in business to 
produce atomic energy for fuel: Britain, with three atomic gen- 
erators producing 180,000 kw.; the U.S.S.R., with the largest power 
station in the world, located in Siberia, producing 100,000 kw. 
and another near Moscow, also producing nearly 100,000 kw.; and 
the United States, which is not yet hard pressed for oil and coal, 
with one plant in operation, producing 60,000 kw. Canada is con- 
structing an atomic generator. The non-Western peoples, however, 
are in a hurry, as we have seen—and they are leoking around the 
world to see where they can most quickly obtain equipment, 
credits and technical knowledge, not only to build atomic reactors, 
but also to obtain other machines and skills they need to speed up 
the process of development. And even if the Western countries 
substantially increase their aid, we must bear in mind that the 
goals set for improvement are still pitifully modest. For example, 
India, by the end of its second Five-Year Plan, hopes to raise its 
per capita annual income from $59 a year to $65, as compared 
with $300 in the U.S.S.R. and $1,940 in the United States. 


From Whom Should Aid Come? 

The sixth, and perhaps most delicate question, on the agenda 
of the non-Western governments, is, From whom should they ob- 
tain the aid they urgently need? Should they accept the world 
division created by the cold war, and seek loans, grants and 
credits, as well as technical know-how, solely from the West, and 
primarily from the United States? Or should they apply the yard- 
stick of neutralism, which several of them use in the political 
sphere—among them India, Indonesia, Burma, the United Arab 
Republic, Ceylon—and take aid where they can get it, irrespective 
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of ideology, even if this means accepting aid from the Soviet bloc? 

The inclination of several of the non-Western countries has 
been to be neutralist in economics as well as politics and to obtain 
aid from as many different sources as possible. For example, India, 
which is building four steel mills, whose total output, when com- 
pleted, added to that of its already existing Tata mill, is expected 
to provide 6 million tons of steel a year (compared with 140 mil- 
lion tons potential output in the United States, about 70 million 
projected in the U.S.S.R. for 1960), is to have mills built by the 
British, the Czechs, the Germans and the Russians. Egypt, balked 
in its initial attempts to obtain from the United States, first arms, 
then aid for building the High Aswan Dam, turned to the U.S.S.R. 
for weapons as well as technical assistance, but more recently is 
obtaining aid from West Germany and Japan. 


Is Soviet Aid a Threat? 


The United States was shocked to learn in 1958 that the 
U.S.S.R., regarded as a backward country until it put its first 
Sputnik into orbit in October 1957, had in the past two and a 
half years agreed to provide ten underdeveloped nations, most of 
them in Asia and the Middle East, with $1.5 billion in economic 
aid as compared with Washington’s total of $900 million for the 
same period and in the same areas. This aid was given in the form 
of long-term loans at the low interest rate of two and a half per- 
cent, as compared with the rate of three to four percent charged 
by the United States. The tendency here was first to express 
alarm about the threat created by Soviet aid to underdeveloped 
countries, and then to criticize some of these countries for accept- 
ing Moscow’s aid. 

It is important to realize, however, that the underdeveloped 
countries have been interested in the U.S.S.R., not because they 
are eager to adopt Communist institutions, but because of the Rus- 
sians’ experience of the past 40 years, which, in many ways, re- 
minds them of their own problems. The development of the Rus- 
sian economy since 1918, which has impressed even Western ob- 
servers, has made a still more powerful impression on the non- 
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Western peoples and their leaders. This is not primarily because 
they admire Communist ideology and practices, but because they 
think they can learn from the Russians better than from the 
advanced West some of the short-cuts they need to modernize their 
economies as rapidly as possible. 

What is even more important, the Soviet bloc genuinely needs 
many of the foods and raw materials exported by the non-Western 
countries: the rice of Burma, the cotton of Egypt, the rubber of 
Ceylon, the sugar of Cuba, and some other items produced by 
Latin American countries. Unless the Western nations, and par- 
ticularly the United States, are willing to buy these goods it will 
be difficult, over the long run, for us to take a “dog in the manger” 
attitude and to prevent the non-Western countries from trading 
with the Soviet bloc, including Communist China, which is already 
challenging Japan and India in Asian markets. 


Why Anti-Westernism? 

And, meanwhile, the non-Western nations, many of which 
achieved independence only since World War II, still vividly 
recall their experience with Western colonialism and, although 
they are now free themselves, sympathize with those areas which 
are still ruled by Western powers, as we can see in the case of 
Algeria. We might expect that the United States, which, except in 
the cases of the Philippines, now independent, and Puerto Rico, 
now an autonomous commonwealth, has been traditionally anti- 
colonial, would be regarded by non-Western nations as friendly to 
their cause. The difficulty; however, is that since World War II 
this country has been associated with the Western colonial powers 
—Britain and France, Belgium and Portugal—in a military alli- 
ance, NATO. 

This has put us in the ambivalent position of supporting our 
Western allies while at the same time seeking the good will of 
the peoples of Asia, Africa and the Middle East. The resulting 
dilemma was made clear in 1958 when French planes, which were 
alleged to have been part of the stock placed at France’s disposal 
by the United States through NATO, bombed Tunisia from 
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Algerian soil. The U.S.S.R. has thus far been the beneficiary of 
this complex situation. It has proclaimed itself champion of anti- 
colonialism and nationalism in spite of its own repressive policies 
in Eastern Europe, and has thus won the support of nationalists 
in many areas of the non-Western world. 

When we weigh the anti-Westernism found in many of the 
non-Western countries, there are two things we must ask ourselves. 
First, if it is our objective to assure the modernization of the 
underdeveloped countries as rapidly as possible, then is it wise for 
us to oppose their desire to obtain aid from whatever source it 
may come? And if it is true that our own aid does not always 
win us friends, as some Americans contend, then may we assume 
that perhaps Russia’s aid does not always endear it to the recipi- 
ents? And, second, let us ask ourselves whether the best thing for 
the non-Western countries is to rely on no single country for 
its model, but to select the machinery and technicians they want 
from whatever source they think is best fitted to supply their needs. 
Let us recall that Japan, when it was modernizing its economy in 
the second half of the 19th century, did not take over wholesale 
the political, economic and social institutions of any one nation, 
but selected from a wide range of sources those features of the 
West which it thought best adapted for its needs, fitting them into 
the framework of the national life it had devised on the basis of 
its own traditions and interests. This may well be what will hap- 
pen in other non-Western countries. And the most healthy thing 
for them is to feel that they are free to choose their own mixture 
of Westernization—as the Arabs are planning to do by setting up 
their own fund for the economic development of the Middle East. 


What Can the U.S. Do? 

Given the problems and aspirations of the non-Western sector 
of the world, which holds over two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion, what can the United States do in the future to reshape its 
foreign policy amid the economic and social revolutions which are 
sweeping this sector? 

The United States has already done a great deal since the in- 
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auguration of the Point Four program in 1950 to encourage the 
development of the underdeveloped countries. It has spent on 
average $1 billion a year on economic aid, as distinguished from 
military aid—but, as already pointed out, this is regarded by some 
economic experts as too modest a sum when compared with the 
enormous needs of the non-Western countries, particularly when 
we recall that we spent $13 billion to restore the devastated lands 
of Europe, which had already achieved a high level of industriali- 
zation. But, after weighing many suggestions made at home and 
abroad for additional ways in which we could help the non- 
Western peoples during this transitional period, we have taken 
several important new steps in the past year, 1957-58. 


What U.S. Is Already Doing 

The United States has extended the program of reciprocal 
agreements, which formerly ran for three-year periods, to four 
years, with the hope of assuring continuity in trade operations. It 
has raised the capital of the Export-Import Bank by $2 billion, 
thus giving it greater effectiveness in aiding private investments. 
It has continued its contribution to the International Monetary 
Fund, which will thus be able to give additional assistance in main- 
taining currency stability. It remains, and plans to remain, the 
largest contributor to the World Bank, which has already invested 
more than $1 billion in Asia. Two examples of the World Bank’s 
operations are the loans it has given to India for expansion and 
modernization of its railway system, built by the British in the 
19th century, and the loan it has given to the Federation of 
Malaya toward the construction of a new power project which will 
increase the capacity of the central network by 50 percent. 

The United States has continued its support of the Colombo 
Plan, through which the Commonwealth countries, as well as some 
other nations of Asia, give each other mutual development aid. 
It continues to urge private investors to invest capital in non- 
Western countries in order to demonstrate, as Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles said on September 25, “that human freedom 
and economic welfare can go hand in hand; and that it is not 
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necessary to sacrifice human freedom in order to achieve material 
advancement.” 

But perhaps the most important step the United States has taken 
for the long run is to establish a new Development Loan Fund, 
whose function is to provide capital for significant loans for 
development projects in areas needing such aid. This fund, for 
which President Eisenhower had asked $500 million in 1957, and 
which was cut down to $300 million by Congress, was allotted $580 
million in 1958. But Deputy Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, C. Douglas Dillon, has urged that it should be raised to a 
billion or more a year for a considerable period—perhaps five years 
—so that adequate funds can be assured on a long-term basis for 
loans to countries which must build nonself-liquidating develop- 
ment projects. And on September 24 the United States and 20 
Latin American republics established machinery for a special fund 
for the economic development of the Latin American countries, 
to which the United States is expected to contribute $100,000. 


New Projects Suggested 

Meanwhile, however, still other projects are being suggested, 
and questions are being asked about new forms of aid that might 
be given to non-Western countries. For example, Senator A. S. 
Mike Monroney, Democrat of Oklahoma, has proposed the crea- 
tion of an International Development Association, sponsored by 
the World Bank, which would be a “poor land’s” bank, with capi- 
tal drawn from soft (not convertible) currencies as well as hard 
currencies (the United States and Canadian dollars, the English 
pound, the German mark, and so on.) This bank would make 
loans to underdeveloped countries which they could repay in 
their own currencies. 

Among the questions asked are the following: Should the United 
States, instead of curtailing its own agricultural production, on 
the contrary increase it to its full potential and invite other food- 
producing countries, such as Canada and Argentina, to join in 
creating a “food bank,” proposed by Canadian Prime Minister 
John G. Diefenbaker, which could supply the needs of under- 
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developed countries for the next few decades, thereby giving them 
a breathing space during which they could concentrate on diversi- 
fication of their economies, without fear of starvation? Should the 
United States, which now restricts imports of some raw materials 
produced by non-Western countries by quotas and other measures 
—notably oil from Venezuela, lead and zinc from Peru and Bolivia 
—take a more active part in promoting international commodity 
agreements, which it has opposed in the past, and thus reduce the 
sharp fluctuations in raw-material prices, which again and again 
disrupt the economies of non-Western countries and create politi- 
cal, as well as economic, instability? Should the United States press 
more vigorously for disarmament, so that funds saved on arma- 
ments, as proposed by President Eisenhower, could be assigned to 
the development of underdeveloped countries? 


Right to Choose Precious 

Most important of all, according to experts on underdeveloped 
countries, the United States should realize even more clearly than 
it does today that great as are the economic and social problems 
of the non-Western peoples, what is particularly precious to them 
is the feeling, acquired through the achievement of political 
independence from foreign rule, that they can choose their own 
future course. However mistaken their policies may sometimes 
seem to us, we must try to understand the reasons which lead them 
to decide on a given course of action in politics as well as eco- 
nomics, and encourage, rather than resent, their efforts to dis- 
engage themselves from greéat-power blocs, so that they can con- 
centrate on the difficult task of modernizing their societies without 
becoming entangled in conflicting ideologies. 

We can understand this problem best when we take a look at 
the change in the world balance of power, which is reshaping 
relations between nations. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. How does “the population explosion” affect economic and 
social conditions in the underdeveloped countries? What are the 
similarities and the differences between Egypt, Japan, India and 
some of the Latin American countries? 

2. Why do technological changes create social instability in the 
Middle East, Asia, Africa, Latin America? 

3. What political problems are created by the predominance of 
youth in non-Western populations? 

4. Can we, or should we, expect the underdeveloped nations to 
adopt democratic governments and free enterprise institutions to 
achieve their goals? 

5. Could the United States ease instability in underdeveloped 
countries—through trade, financial aid, changes in our immigra- 
tion legislation and in agricultural policies? 
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VISUAL AIDS 


Poverty and Plenty. Produced in 1957 by the National Film Board of Canada (Com- 
monwealth of Nations series). 30 min. Rental, $7.00 from Contemporary Films, 
Inc., 267 West 25th St., New York 1, N.Y. Shows some of the many practical 
forms of economic assistance to the Asian countries of the Commonwealth 
through the Colombo Plan, and the challenge to the more privileged nations to 
help these countries in attaining higher living standards. 

U.S. Foreign Economic Policy. Produced in 1957 by the World Affairs Center for the 
United States and the Metropolitan Educational Television Association. 29 min. 
Rental, $8.00; purchase, $80.00. Discusses present and desirable United States 
policies regarding trade, foreign, military and economic aid, and public and 
private investment abroad. Participants: Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, editor, Foreign 
Policy Association; August Heckscher, director, The Twentieth Century Fund; 
Richard N. Gardner, associate professor of law at Columbia University. 
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ill. THE CHANGE IN THE 
BALANCE OF POWER: 


Reshapes Relations 
Between Nations 


by Brooks Emeny 














‘THE PRECEDING SECTIONS OF THIS BOOK HAVE VIVIDLY described the 
dramatic and unprecedented changes wrought in human affairs 
during the past 40 years by new forces released through the social, 
economic and technological revolutions which have gripped the 
entire world. But the dilemma of the present and future lies in the 
fact that the new forces, products of the inventive genius of man, 
have far outpaced his proven ability to adjust politically to their 
traumatic impact. For it is now clearly evident that unless man- 
kind can rapidly devise political institutions capable of controlling 
these new accelerating forces, the world we know could be de- 
stroyed and the spiritual and cultural traditions we hold most dear 
could vanish forever. The expression “peaceful change” never 
had a more poignant meaning. For in this atomic age there can 
be no victors through attempts at violent change by the great 
powers; and this makes it more important than ever to provide 
the possibility of changing the status quo by peaceful means. 
Under these circumstances “the change in the balance of power” 
is a very mild phrase indeed to describe the new power complex of 
world relations. And the task is particularly complicated by the 
fact that the interrelationships of states are still largely guided by 
traditional political and strategic concepts which can no longer 
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safely apply to the demands of the new age in which we are now 
engulfed. 


American Suspicion of Power Balance 

Throughout most of American history it had been assumed that 
the “balance of power” was essentially an invention of the devil, 
created by the evils of the European state system and to be avoided 
at all cost in the Americas. The admonition of George Washing- 
ton in his famous Farewell Address that “the great rule of conduct 
for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little political connections as pos- 
sible,’’ has had predominant influence on the American mind, far 
beyond the days when it was still applicable in practice. In fact, 
except for a brief lapse under Theodore Roosevelt and the more 
serious violation of our participation in World War I, this iso- 
lationist concept prevailed in American thinking up to Pearl 
Harbor and still influences pseudo-isolationist thought which per- 
sists among many influential sections of public opinion. 

It is this historic lag in American political international think- 
ing of the past half century which, more than anything else, has 
hampered our attempts to adjust adequately and constructively 
to the primary role in the balance of power which our new world 
position has inevitably thrust upon the United States. The conse- 
quences to ourselves and other nations have been so important as 
to merit a brief historic survey of the origins of the nation-state 
and the balance-of-power system in which the United States is 
today a major and deciding factor, despite its long tradition of 
isolation. 

We can understand more clearly the new balance-of-power 
problems since World War II if we compare the balance-of-power 
system of the century between the Napoleonic wars and World 
War I with that of the interwar years, 1918-1939. In fact, the roots 
of the balance-of-power system itself must be traced to the two 
major historic settlements of Westphalia (1648), and Utrecht 


(1713). 
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Westphalia: The Great Divide 

It was the Treaty of Westphalia which not only ended the 
Thirty Years’ War, thus bringing to a close the bloody wars of 
religion, but which established two very important principles of 
modern world relations. The first was the fact that Europe could 
remain half Catholic and half Protestant—a principle of coex- 
istence which has a bearing on the contemporary cleavage of the 
Communist and the free worlds. The second gave sanction to the 
emergence of the sovereign independent state or the modern state 
system. With the destruction of the medieval, feudalistic concepts 
of political organization, the foundations were laid for the modern 
sovereign independent state as well as for the principles of inter- 
national law. 

At the time of Westphalia Europe marked the limits of Western 
civilization, with the exception of scattered colonial areas. The 
other regions of the earth were either unexplored or comprised 
the peoples of Oriental and Islamic cultures, to whom the concept 
of the sovereign independent state was then completely foreign. 


Rise of Nation-State 

Since that time the world has become universally organized 
along the lines of the European state system. For as Western 
civilization spread and came to embrace the entire earth, through 
colonial conquest and trade, all peoples found it necessary to 
accept the idea of the territorially defined sovereign independent 
state. Under this system no nation owes allegiance to a higher 
sovereign authority, nor brooks any interference with its internal 
or external affairs, unless by its own choice or through forced 
submission to the superior power of another state or coalition of 
states. By the same token every state will fight to maintain its own 
independence, even though it may still engage in attempts to 
destroy the independence of others. 

It is in these respects that the peace settlements of Utrecht 
(1713), Vienna (1815) and Versailles (1919) are historically of 
great importance. Each marked the reconstruction of the state 
system following a tremendous upheaval which arose from the 
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attempt of a single nation or coalition to destroy that system by 
conquest. Thus, the idea of Louis XIV and of Napoleon I that 
France should dominate the Continent and thereby upset “the 
balance of power” between the nations of Europe was as intolera- 
ble to Britain’s sovereign interests as to those of other nations, 
victims of French ambitions. The similar ambitions of Germany 
under Kaiser Wilhelm II and Hitler produced identical reactions 
—in the latter case not only in Europe but on a world-wide scale. 


Search for a Balance 

Since the Treaty of Westphalia the balance of power has been a 
cardinal principle in the interrelationship of nation-states. This 
has been true not only in bilateral but also in multilateral terms. 
It has applied both to the great-power relationships and to the 
relationships between small states within widely scattered regions. 
Thus, the small nations of the Balkans since their emancipation 
from Turkish rule and the Central American group of little states 
have been continuously involved in the problem of balance be- 
tween themselves, always fearful of the aggressive intents of their 
neighbors, either singly or in combination, and always seeking a 
perfect balance against the danger of attack. 

The art of politics may be defined as “the art of striking a 
balance.” In this sense the art of aggression may be defined as 
“achieving an imbalance.” When faced by a determined aggressor 
the opposition group needs and seeks a preponderance of power 
for the maintenance of its security. Thus one finds in the interre- 
lationship of nations a constant search for the development of 
greater national strength, both from within and through alliance 
with friends, as a means of maintaining either a favorable balance 
against a potential aggressor or a status of superiority for purposes 
of successful aggression. 

The factors of power, so far as individual states are concerned, 
are many and varied. These include not only arms and population, 
but also geographic location—both in the strategic and physical 
sense—economic wealth and power, social and political organiza- 
tion and last, but not least, ideological drive. These elements of 
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strength and weakness can never be ignored in a proper estimate 
of the potentialities of a nation for defense or aggression. 


International Anarchy 

So long, therefore, as there does not exist a preponderance of 
international authority to assure peaceful change in the interrela- 
tionship of the nation-states, the balance-of-power system, ever- 
shifting and ever-precarious, will remain the central characteristic 
of what has been described as “international anarchy.” 

Wars have, of course, occurred between peoples since the dawn 
of history. They are not, therefore, peculiar to the nation-state 
system. With the development of the nation-state system, however, 
the nature of wars began to change. Between the peace of West- 
phalia and the French Revolution, conflicts among nations were 
primarily dynastic struggles. The rivalry of sovereign princes for 
possession of larger territories and colonial holdings characterized 
this period. But since Europe was composed of sovereign inde- 
pendent states, the attempt of any one alone or in combination 
with friendly nations to gain sufficient power to threaten the 
security of the others served to upset the existing equilibrium and 
inevitably precipitated war. Thus the balance-of-power system 
became the natural by-product of the nation-state system. 


Emergence of Nationalism 

But if the wars of the 17th and 18th centuries were largely 
dynastic, those of the 19th and 20th have been generally national- 
istic. It was the French Revolution that introduced a new phase 
in the conflict of states by giving rise in Europe, and eventually 
the rest of the world, to a strong spirit of nationalism. During 
most of the 19th century this took various forms, such as the 
rejection of the colonial yoke of Spain and Portugal in South 
America or Irredentist or ethnic struggles in Europe against the 
Prussian, Austro-Hungarian and Russian empires, motivated by 
the desire of groups of peoples with like background and customs, 
or speaking the same language, to unite under a single sovereign. 
The unification of Italy, through the efforts of Giuseppe Mazzini 
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and Giuseppe Garibaldi, and of Germany, under Otto von Bis- 
marck, were both expressions of this desire and resulted in the 
creation of two great powers. And the breakup of the Austro- 
Hungarian, Ottoman and parts of the Russian empires, following 
World War I, stemmed from the same cause. Today, this spirit of 
nationalism, in turn, has gripped the entire former colonial world 
in Asia, the Middle East and Africa with an explosive force 
exceeding that of nationalism in 19th-century Europe. 

World War I gave impetus to another force with similarly ex- 
plosive potentialities—economic nationalism. This economic na- 
tionalism was a natural result of the ever-tightening squeeze of 
competition between the great nations, unequal though they were 
one to another in natural resources and territorially limited as 
they were in many cases with respect both to means of livelihood 
and of power. The paradox of economic nationalism lies in the 
fact that it gained momentum at the very time in history when 
technological advances were making the self-sufficiency of nations 
impossible, short of world conquest. For even vast and costly pro- 
grams of stockpiling of raw materials cannot today assure the self- 
sufficiency of the great powers. 


Growth of International Law 


While wars have become more extended and devastating in the 
modern age, there have also been significant developments with 
respect to the peaceful settlement of disputes and the techniques 
of international organization. Since the publication in 1625 of 
De jure belli et pacis by Hugo Grotius, the father of international 
law, whose writings had great influence on the peace settlements 
of Westphalia, a vast body of public and international law has 
evolved. The conduct of nations among themselves has become 
increasingly regularized in certain respects through universally 
accepted norms of conduct. But unlike domestic law, this body of 
international law has not received the necessary sanction of police 
power. Its only sanction has been the voluntary acceptance and 
good will of the sovereign states themselves. Similarly, in the realm 
of international government a signal growth in administrative 
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bodies, conference and arbitration has taken place. The 19th and 
early 20th centuries witnessed frequent convenings of important 
world assemblies, devoted not only to peace arrangements follow- 
ing war, but also to the adjustment of causes of conflict. 

This long-established practice of international conference was 
recognized as a permanent need of all nations under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations (1919), and again with the establishment 
of the United Nations (1945). But neither of these agencies re- 
ceived from member nation-states adequate authority to act in 
case of serious disagreements between nations, and could rely only 
on moral force for the application of world opinion. 


Modern War and Sovereignty Irreconcilable 


Despite the unprecedented expansion of machinery for preserv- 
ing peace which has taken place during the 20th century, wars 
have increased rather than decreased in extent and devastation. 
So far no nation, and particularly no great power, has been willing 
to accept the jurisdiction of a world authority, or any other inter- 
national body, in matters affecting vital national interests. And 
modern technology, notably through nuclear energy, has placed in 
the hands of the great powers armaments with a destructive force 
capable of such mutual global annihilation that war as an instru- 
ment of national policy is no longer rationally tenable. Yet despite 
this fact states remain faithful to the doctrine of national sover- 
eignty, whose chief reliance is on the balance-of-power system, 
and whose ultimate sanction is an appeal to force. 

In one sense the history of the past 40 years has been char- 
acterized by a failure to provide a workable substitute for the 
concert-of-powers system, which maintained relative peace during 
the 100 years between the defeat of Napoleon and the outbreak of 
World War I. In retrospect, it is remarkable to see how geographi- 
cally limited were the wars that occurred during the 19th century. 
This is particularly true when one considers the tensions and 
alarms produced by the expansionist ambitions of Tsarist Russia, 
which threatened the security of the British Empire in the 
Mediterranean, the Middle East and Asia; the unification of Ger- 
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many and Italy, which seriously upset the shifting balance of 
power in Europe; and last, but not least, the intense rivalries 
produced by the scramble of the colonial powers for the division 
of Africa, parts of Asia and the Middle East. Yet in the 19th cen- 
tury there were no wars involving more than two or three great 
nations, with the result that there always remained a sufficient 
number of uncommitted states to hold the balance of power and 
make sure that war would not expand on a world scale. Such 
conflicts as the Crimean war (1854-56), the Austro-Prussian war 
(1866), the Franco-Prussian War (1870-71), the Russo-Turkish war 
(1877-78) and the Russo-Japanese war (1904-5) are all cases in 
point. 

The group of powers, which started with the Quadruple Alli- 
ance of Britain, Russia, Prussia and Austria in 1815, but to which 
a defeated France adhered in 1818, assumed from the outset the 
task of maintaining the peace of Europe. The new state of united 
Italy was added in 1861 and the newly formed German Empire 
in 1871, although each of these additions was soon to complicate 
the proper functioning of the great-power system. And while this 
system failed in many instances to maintain the peace, it at least 
provided on each occasion a sufficient number of uncommitted 
nations among its members to prevent the outbreak of world con- 
flict. But more than that, it proved its ability to avert armed con- 
flict through the medium of international conference. The 
Congress of Berlin (1878), which followed the Russo-Turkish War 
and gave the sanction of the concert of powers to a new arrange- 
ment of territories in Eastern Europe and Turkey, and the Berlin 
Conference (1884-85), which brought about a peaceful settlement 
of the division of colonial areas in Africa, were outstanding ex- 
amples. And although the conclusion of the Triple Alliance 
between Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy in 1882 gave warn- 
ing of a rising and dangerous cleavage between the powers of the 
concert, an attempt to restore the threatened balance took place 
with the Franco-Russian Alliance (1893) and the Entente Cordiale 
between France and Britain (1904), thus assuring at least a 
tenuous peace. 
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the six major powers was eventually to lead to a breakdown of the 
concert in 1914, so long as the concert functioned properly, wars 
on a world scale were rendered impossible and peace was generally 
maintained. While the addition of two other emerging great 
powers in the early 20th century—the United States and Japan— 
was to complicate the picture, Europe still remained the real 
center of the world’s strength, and its concert of powers the 
primary bulwark of the world’s peace. 


No Concert of Powers Since 1914 


Since the end of World War I, no adequate substitute for the 
concert of powers has been achieved. The League of Nations was 
obviously not equipped to serve as a guarantor of the peaceful 
solution of great-power conflicts. And the participation of the 
United States, which might have led to the development of a new 
world concert of powers within the framework of the League of 
Nations, was prevented by this country’s return to isolation. 

With the destruction of Germany, the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and the retreat of Russia within its borders 
following the Communist revolution of November 1917, only 
three European powers of the former concert survived—Britain, 
France and Italy. Thus it was a divided Europe, hitherto 
the center of world power, which after 1919 sought the path of 
reconstruction and the re-establishment of its old rights and 
privileges. The vast colonial empires of Britain and France were 
not only maintained but expanded by the surrender of former 
German and Turkish possessions. The concept of “the life-line of 
empire,” under which British naval force had for a century secured 
not only Britain’s own imperial routes along the southern rim of 
Eurasia, but had assured the peace and security of the colonial 
possessions of other powers as well, appeared to be intact and 
undisturbed. The fact that germs of the revolutions, which a quar- 
ter of a century later were completely to change the world’s map, 
were already busily at work in these colonial areas was generally 
ignored. And only the growth of the power of Japan in North 
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Asia, with its newly acquired possession of Germany’s former 
West Pacific islands and its declared paramount interest in the 
mainland of China, appeared to shift in that remote area of the 
world the balance that had been maintained for so long under 
British naval power. Thus the world of 1918, changed though it 
was in Europe by the devastation of war and the emergence of a 
number of smaller states, successors of the Austro-Hungarian and 
Russian empires, appeared to be fundamentally unchanged. 


The Harsh Reality 

The reality, of course, was far different. For with Britain with- 
drawn from the Continent, busy defending and developing a vast 
empire already beyond its own resources to maintain, Italy dis- 
affected and truculent under fascism and France weakened by its 
war losses, there was no longer any single power capable of assur- 
ing the peace and tranquility of a restless and deeply-torn Conti- 
nent. The rise of Germany after defeat under Hitler, within the 
weakened framework of Europe, presented a challenge such as 
France, even with Britain’s reluctant support, seemed unable to 
meet. And while the U.S.S.R., alarmed by the threat of Germany, 
returned in the early 1930’s to the diplomatic life of Europe 
through membership in the League of Nations, the many little 
states of Europe, South America and other regions were incapable 
of substituting for the lost authority of the old concert of powers. 
Instead, their babel of voices only added to the confusion, and 
paralyzed the League of Nations’ effort to assure opportunity for 
peaceful change. The one nation which had both the authority 
and the power to alter the course of history and assure an effec- 
tive concert of powers for peace within the League of Nations— 
the United States—remained aloof and apart, behind its Western 
Hemisphere ramparts. 

Thus, the active coalition of powers which favored peace could 
no longer stem the ambitions of Germany, Italy and Japan, which 
were bent on upsetting the balance of power. When the final 
break came in 1939 most of Europe was involved in war, and by 
the end of 1941 so was virtually the entire world. 
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Basic U.S. Policies 

The United States had, although unwittingly, made a decisive 
contribution to the dissolution of the world’s tenuous peace and 
the outbreak of world war. For despite the fact that it had devel- 
oped an industrial might equal to that of the rest of the globe 
combined and a financial power greater than that of all Europe, 
it consistently refused to become politically an effective part of 
the rest of the world or to commit its vast potential power to the 
task of maintaining peace around the globe. A nation which 
had made a major contribution to the winning of a transoceanic 
war had declined to participate in the winning of a transoceanic 
peace. The result was that the United States again became in- 
volved in a world conflict whose development had been in con- 
siderable part shaped by its own actions or failures to act. 

It is impossible to understand the dramatic shift which then 
took place in American foreign policy after World War II with- 
out at least a brief historic reference to the past. 


The Monroe Doctrine 

From the establishment of the American Republic at the close 
of its anticolonial war against Britain in the late 18th century 
to the outbreak of World War II, five basic principles of Ameri- 
can foreign policy had emerged. Every schoolchild knew them 
and accepted them as applicable to all international develop- 
ments, to be violated only at great peril. The first of these was, of 
course, the Monroe Doctrine, proclaimed in 1823, which was the 
logical expression of the deeply rooted feeling of anticolonialism 
which had given birth to our country. This doctrine asserted that 
the Western Hemisphere could no longer be considered as an 
area for the extension of European colonial rule. The fact that 
the Monroe Doctrine happened to coincide with the interests of 
Britain in preventing the further expansion of European powers 
in the area gave it additional sanction, particularly in the years 
of America’s weakness and of Britain’s superior naval power. 
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Nonentangling Alliances 

Closely related to the Monroe Doctrine, and dating right 
back to the Farewell Address of our first President, George Wash- 
ington, was a second basic principle of foreign policy—nonen- 
tangling alliances. It arose primarily from the fear of the weak 
young Republic that it would become a pawn in the rivalry of 
the great powers of Europe, a conviction which grew ever stronger 
as the 19th century unrolled and lasted virtually until Japan’s 
attack on us at Pearl Harbor at the end of 1941, despite the lapse 
of our participation in World War I. In fact, the disillusionments 
of World War I reconfirmed so powerfully in the American mind 
the sanctity of this principle that the United States refused to 
become a member of the League of Nations. 

With the rise of Nazi power and Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia in 
1935, the American Congress took alarm and passed the first 
Neutrality Act (1935), which was intended to keep this country 
out of a European war. This act provided that, on the President's 
proclamation of the existence of a state of war, the export of arms, 
ammunition and war implements to any belligerent would be 
unlawful. The act was renewed in 1936, with the addition of a 
similar provision respecting the flotation of loans to belligerent 
nations. In 1937 the act, extended again, prohibited the travel- 
ing of Americans on belligerent vessels and proclaimed the 
“cash and carry” principle which provided that all purchases of 
noncontraband goods by belligerents had to be paid for before 
shipment and could not be transported by American ships. 


U.S. Neutrality, 1936-41 

Thus as late as 1937 the third basic principle of historical 
American foreign policy, neutrality, was defined in legislative 
terms even more strictly in some respects than at any previous 
time. It is a curious aspect of human nature that the American 
people seem to have quickly forgotten their own history. For our 
vigorous condemnation today of the neutralism of certain nations, 
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notably India, appears highly inconsistent on the part of a people 
which was but recently the real inventor of neutrality. 


Protective Tariffs 

The fourth historic principle of American foreign policy was 
high protective tariffs, which, although needed in the earlier days 
of the Republic for the protection of infant industries, in the 
later years of our industrial might could no longer be claimed to 
have the same justification. In fact, the high-tariff policies of the 
United States following World War I, together with our insistence 
on the collection of war debts, may have contributed more power- 
fully than any single factor to the collapse of the world’s economy. 
By 1920 the economic and industrial power of the United States 
was so great that the pursuit on its part of trade and financial 
policies which had no logical relationship to its new economic 
position was bound to impose powerful strains and stresses on the 
weakened economies of other nations, with serious results only 
too well known to history. 


‘Open Door’ in China 

The fifth and last historic principle of American foreign policy, 
proclaimed at the end of the 19th century, was known as the “open 
door” in China. In a sense it was an application of the basic con- 
cepts of the Monroe Doctrine to China, an Asian country. It was 
an attempt on our part to prevent the division of China by rival 
Western powers and thus to preserve, in principle, at least, China’s 
territorial integrity. 

Unfortunately, this doctrine came somehow to be viewed by 
Americans as both the key to and the limit of our Oriental policy. 
This was due not only to the fact that the rest of Asia, with the 
exception of Japan and Thailand, was under colonial rule but also 
because the principle gave the average American the comfortable 
illusion that peace could be preserved in Asia without any real 
obligations or commitments on our part. The result was that we 


remained blissfully ignorant of, and indifferent to, the tremendous 
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revolutionary forces already at work within the colonial areas of 
Asia, as well as in China, which at the close of World War II were 
all to burst into full view, taking us completely by surprise. An 
exception was the Philippines, which we knew well from our own 
colonial experience in administering the islands, and to which we 
gave full independence at the close of World War II as an incon- 
trovertible expression of our historic opposition to colonialism. 

The only aspect of Asian affairs with which the Americans were 
genuinely concerned in the interwar years was the rise of Japan 
and its conquest of Manchuria and parts of China. These were a 
complete violation of the open door principle. But we did not go 
to war in defense of the principle and resorted merely to futile 
diplomatic pressure which served to poison deeply our relationship 
with the Japanese, but in no way changed the course of their policy 
or restored the integrity of China. 


U.S. Unaware of Changed Position 

Until World War II, therefore, the above five basic principles 
of American foreign policy were firmly rooted, not only in our 
traditions, but in the minds and prejudices of the average Ameri- 
can. They provided him, moreover, with a comfortable although 
illusory sense of isolation and security, which had been disturbed, 
although by no means undermined, by the rise of fascist and Nazi 
imperialism. Even the passage of the Lend-Lease Act by Congress 
in 1941, which was in reality a serious violation of the principles 
of the Neutrality Act and of our traditional policy of nonen- 
tangling alliances, was accepted both by Congress and by public 
opinion as a means of preventing our involvement in the war 
itself. Yet in reality it was a declaration of war on the Axis powers. 
Had we understood the implications of this act we would have 
immediately appropriated billions of dollars for building up our 
own defense forces. This instance shows how powerful the influ- 
ences of tradition can be on the thinking of a people and how 
deeply it can confuse a nation’s foreign policies. 

While it is true that there was a growing number of Americans 
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in 1940-41 who, peering through the haze of tradition, could dis- 
cern the grim realities and assess the impact of events abroad, the 
vast majority of us remained incredulous. It was only the shock of 
Pearl Harbor that cruelly awakened our nation to the realities 
of the modern world in which it had become, contrary to its wishes, 
a major participant. Once war was upon us, the power of the 
United States, at that time but dimly appreciated even by Ameri- 
cans, was sharply brought into focus. 


1941-45: No Time To Think 


In less than four years this country’s industry and technology, 
backed by a vast trained labor force, produced the most powerful 
war machine in history, which with the aid of our allies succeeded 
in crushing Germany in Europe and Japan in Asia. So vast and 
exhausting was this effort that little or no time was allowed for 
reflection on the implications of the war for the postwar world 
as a whole. And, more particularly, there Was no time to consider 
how the United States, with its greatly increased strength, could 
best serve the cause of peace at the close of the war. 

Once the war ended this country thought only of bringing its 
armed forces home and of returning to “normalcy” as quickly as 
possible. As a result, our vastly superior war machine was rapidly 
liquidated before the incredulous eyes of the world, and to the 
astonished delight of the U.S.S.R., at the very time it should have 
been kept intact to assure fulfillment of the peace settlements 
and the maintenance of security within the devastated areas of 
Europe and Asia. The result was that we had no master plan for 
the future and were forced almost immediately to improvise de- 
cisions in meeting crisis after crisis without the possibility of 
developing broad policies which might forestall or prevent the 
crystallization of subsequent conflicts. 


Russia’s Challenge — U.S. Response 


It was our second Pearl Harbor—the realization of Russia’s 
evident lack of integrity—which awakened us soon to the cruel 
realities of the postwar world. While our agreements with Moscow 
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had been made in complete sincerity, it was a great shock for us 
to discover that Russia, with cynical contempt for the West, had 
accepted commitments with the purpose of blinding the Western 
allies to its plans for the conquest of as many as possible of the 
prostrate nations of Europe and Asia. The establishment of Com- 
munist dictatorships in the countries of Eastern Europe, through 
the use of the Soviet army and in violation of treaties signed at 
Yalta and Potsdam, was achieved with such rapidity that the 
United States was helpless to oppose it, and Washington soon 
recognized these governments. When, however, in 1947 Soviet 
designs on Greece and Turkey became unmistakably clear, Wash- 
ington took a historic step. Under the Truman Doctrine it an- 
nounced its guarantee of the security of these two nations, outside 
the Western Hemisphere, and by implication proclaimed its in- 
tent to come to the aid of any free nation anywhere whose inde- 
pendence and integrity were threatened by Soviet power. 

The Truman Docfine was followed two months later by the 
proposal of the Marshall Plan of economic aid to all Europe, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union and its satellites, for the purposes of 
economic reconstruction and the alleviation of human suffering. 
While the Marshall Plan did not apply to the nations of Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa, it set a precedent for the development of 
the Point Four program, announced by President Truman in 
1950, which was applicable to the free nations of the non-Euro- 
pean world. 

On the strictly military side the conclusion of the North Atlantic 
Treaty (1949), for the defense of Europe and the subsequent 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty (1954) for the defense 
of Southeast Asia, together with the support given by the United 
States to the Baghdad pact (1955), were all logical developments 
of the Truman Doctrine and of an attempt to shore up defense of 
the non-Communist world against the imperialist ambitions of the 


Communist world. 


Why Did U.S. Change Role? 
What were the root causes of this dramatic abandonment by the 
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United States of the peacetime foreign policy traditions which it 
had maintained since the founding of the Republic? What circum- 
stances had produced the astonishing spectacle of traditionally 
isolationist America encamped in peacetime on the ice-free shores 
and surrounding islands of the Eurasian continent? For not only 
was American power based in these vast regions, but American 
interests and concerns had become deeply committed to the welfare 
of most of the free nations bordering the heartland of Russia and 
China. 

While the Communist menace may have precipitated this new 
orientation of American power, the real cause for the change was 
that the old international order had been destroyed by World War 
II, leaving behind a prostrate Europe and Japan and a vast up- 
surge of pent-up forces and emotions among the masses of Asia, 
the Middle East and Africa. The war itself had, of course, been 
fought in most parts of the globe. The destruction thus wrought, 
particularly in Europe, North Africa and areas of the Far East was 
far-reaching in its consequences. When the fighting ceased, Europe 
as a whole lay not only exhausted, but incapable of self-recovery. 
This was true also of Japan, several of whose cities had been re- 
duced to ruins. China, too, was in a state of chaos and was shortly 
to succumb to Communist conquest. And throughout the rest of 
Asia and the Middle East rising violence rapidly led to the over- 
throw of the colonial rule which the Western nations had long 
maintained in those areas. 

Thus, only the power of the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
remained intact at the close of the war, and even the U.S.S.R. was 
terribly crippled by the destruction of its industrial cities, oil fields 
and mines in the vast areas which had suffered from German in- 
vasion and by its great loss in manpower, estimated at 20 million 
to 30 million. No European force survived capable of restoring 
order and security to that Continent, except for the Red army, 
which had occupied all of Eastern Europe and one-third of Ger- 
many, and now threatened the entire West. Fortunately, the 
greatly reduced American Army of Occupation, aided by numeri- 
cally smaller Allied forces, offered a barrier against further Soviet 
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advance. And the United States still possessed the secret of the 
atomic bomb which, for a time, could serve as a deterrent to Soviet 
ambitions. 


Revolutionary Changes 

Thus it soon became evident that Western Europe had been too 
severely crippled to achieve recovery without major outside 
assistance. At the same time it was clear that Britain and France 
no longer possessed the power to maintain the integrity of their 
Asian empires, which, along with Indonesia, then under Dutch 
rule, were rising in revolt against their colonial rulers. The old 
balance of power had been utterly destroyed, and Britain’s lifeline 
of empire, which had guaranteed the security of Europe’s colonial 
domains in Asia and the Middle East, had collapsed. In the Middle 
East, the withdrawal of Britain and France from their League of 
Nations mandated territories was forced by many factors, not the 
least of which was our anticolonial tradition. 

Within the space of 13 years 20 new nations, containing over a 
third of the inhabitants of the globe, emerged in Asia, Africa and 
the Middle East, bringing to an end the Western colonial rule of 
the areas concerned. This revolutionary change, born of the new 
nationalism and characterized by bitter anticolonialism and anti- 
Westernism, has had a profound impact on the world. Even Africa, 
the last rampart of colonial rule, is rapidly asserting its determina- 
tion to be free. 


Consequences of Revolutions 

The sudden emergence of new independent sovereign states was 
not due solely to World War II. Rather, as described in Section 
I, it was due to the impact of modern technology which had pro- 
duced the “revolution of rising expectations” with all the social 
and economic implications outlined in Section II. The significant 
thing was that the United States, unknowingly and without design, 
had contributed probably more than any single power to these 
great revolutions of our age. For not only did the leaders of anti- 
colonialism derive their original inspiration from the writings and 
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example of the founding fathers of the American Republic, but 
American movies, machinery and all the other trappings of tech- 
nology had aroused among the vast underprivileged masses of Asia, 
the Middle East and Africa the desire to achieve for themselves 
better standards of living and the dignity of political inde- 
pendence. 

Modern science and technology have piaced within the reach of 
mankind the means by which the production of food, clothing and 
manufactured goods of all kinds, for the increased comfort and 
well-being of humanity, can be achieved by all peoples in greater 
or lesser degree. Given the ease of intercommunication of persons, 
ideas and goods provided by modern transportation techniques, 
no section of the world has remained outside the reach of 
technology. In vast areas of the world, where starvation, disease 
and illiteracy still prevail, long-suffering masses of people have 
awakened to the potentialities of the future. They demand and are 
determined to achieve a better life. And while their present condi- 
tion is frequently, although often erroneously, associated in their 
minds with Western colonial exploitation, it nonetheless accounts, 
in part, for the intensity of their feelings toward past colonial 
rulers. 

At the close of World War II the American people were largely 
oblivious to the implications of these great revolutions—techno- 
logical, social, economic and political—which converged with such 
explosive force in the non-Western areas at mid-20th century. 
Soon, however, events awakened us to the fact that these areas were 
peculiarly subject to the appeals of Soviet ambitions. We came to 
realize that, contrary to our traditions, we had become merged 
with the rest of the globe and that the survival of the free world 
depended primarily on the international role the United States 
was prepared to play. 


U.S. Accepts New Role 


For what was actually taking place was a polarization of the 
system of states, in which the two superstates, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., occupied the opposite poles. Allied to the 
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U.S.S.R. were Communist China with its 640 million people and 
the embittered, yet fearful, enslaved nations of Eastern Europe. 
The United States had the alliances or the cooperation of the sur- 
viving powers of Western Europe, of Turkey and Greece, of the 
members of the Commonwealth and of the Latin American 
countries. Otherwise, except for the minor members of the Bagh- 
dad and SEATO alliances, a vast belt of “‘neutralist’’ nations, 
newly independent units of former colonial empires, had emerged 
on the scene. Had the neutralist nations collectively and individu- 
ally been strong enough to serve as a bridge or balance between 
the Western and Soviet blocs, a less tenuous balance of power 
might have been achieved. But they were too weak to assume such 
a role, and due to internal instability and the, deplorable economic 
position of their peoples, they appeared peculiarly subject to the 
appeals of the Communist bloc. This caused the United States to 
fear that they might tip the balance of power against the Western 
world. 

To counteract the possible breakup of the non-Communist 
coalition, the United States has expended $60 billion for economic 
and military aid to our allies and to the non-Communist neutralist 
nations of Asia. At the same time and for the same reasons we 
have remained encamped militarily on the shores of Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa and in the heart of Europe. For what had 
been an eternal nightmare for Britain during the past few cen- 
turies—the conquest of Europe by a single dominant power—sud- 
denly faced the United States on a much vaster scale—this time the 
nightmare of a Eurasian continent dominated by Soviet power. 

It was the British political geographer, Sir Halford J. Mackin- 
der, who wrote in his famous Democratic Ideals and Reality at the 
close of World War I the following: “Who rules East Europe com- 
mands the Heartland: Who rules the Heartland commands the 
World-Island: Who rules the World-Island commands the World.” 
The Soviet Union now rules the heartland of the world island, 
Eurasia. But it does not as yet command the world island. And it 
fails to do this because American power hems it along the peri- 
phery of Russia and China. 
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Center Shifted from Europe to North America 

In geographic terms, of course, it is the Eurasian continent 
which surrounds the much smaller American continent, as a glance 
at the globe will indicate. And it is because of this that the survival 
of the United States depends on preventing the rule of Eurasia by 
a single power. Thus we see how completely the balance-of-power 
concept has altered from that which was held before the outbreak 
of World War II. Until that time Europe was the world center of 
the balance of power, with America and Japan each playing their 
detached roles within the limited regions under their control. 
Today the entire world—not merely Europe—is embraced in a 
balance-of-power system, and the center has shifted to North 
America, with its opposite pole in the heart of Eurasia. 

Under these conditions no nation, whether neutralist or not, 
can threaten the security of another without gravely disturbing 
the world balance of power and thereby endangering world peace. 
Korea and Indochina are outstanding examples of this situation. 
But even more insidious is the danger of conquest by subversion, 
as illustrated not only by Russian and Chinese Communist tech- 
niques applied in major parts of the world, but also by Nasserism 
on a more restricted geographic scale. In former times piecemeal 
subversion or conquest generally had only local significance. To- 
day it can shake the very foundations of a tenuous world peace. 
And unless and until mankind succeeds in creating political means 
by which crises of this kind can be peacefully solved and in adjust- 
ing without violence the changes inevitable in the affairs and 
positions of nations, the world will continue to teeter on the 
perilous brink which separates survival from atomic destruction. 


Change in Great Power Role 

Under these circumstances it is obvious that a change in the 
traditional role of great powers has taken place. For while, 
formerly, “gunboat diplomacy” by the great powers was possible 
on a local scale without thereby precipitating a world crisis, it has 
now become too dangerous a game to be indulged in with im- 
punity. This is particularly true of small nations or autonomous 
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Moreover, now that the world has two superpowers, the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States, with Britain and France in a distinctly 
second category and Italy, Germany and Japan reduced to third- 
rate status, the great-power system has indeed been substantially 
modified. China and India can aspire to the role of secondary 
great powers and China, in particular, by the sheer weight of its 
numbers and strategic location, can assume an evermore menacing 


role. 


Hopeful New Trends 

In another category we see the emergence of combinations of 
states which, by close cooperation or federal union stemming from 
common interests, can exert considerable influence. This is true of 
the free nations of South Asia, the Middle East and Africa, as 
demonstrated at the Bandung conference in 1955. Within this 
Arab-Asian-African group, moreover, the potentialities of Arab 
union and the broader, although looser, common interests of the 
Muslim world are already affecting the balance of power. Of more 
decisive significance as a power factor is the trend toward greater 
unity in Western Europe. A degree of unity has already been 
achieved in the Coal and Steel Community, the Common Mar- 
ket area, the Atomic Energy Community and the close coopera- 
tion of Western European states within the NATO treaty. All 
these trends point toward a federal union, or a “third force.” 

Were such a third force to arise in Western Europe, it would 
serve to cushion the serious dangers of the sharply drawn polariza- 
tion of Soviet and American power. And, similarly, the reviving 
strength of Japan and an accelerating economic reconstruction 
of the neutralist nations in the Middle East and Southeast Asia 
to the point at least where they could resist Communist subversion 
to destroy their freedom, would greatly strengthen the forces for 
peace in the world and diminish highly dangerous tensions in the 
present power complex. 


Key to Future U.S. Policy 
All of the developments outlined above lie within the realm of 
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possibility. To the extent that they prove favorable to free world 
security the present overwhelming burdens assumed by the United 
States for the maintenance of that security can be reduced. The key 
to future American policy clearly lies, therefore, in encouraging 
and reinforcing these developments. 

Today the world suffers from the extreme manifestations of 
nationalism, not only in the Western countries, but in the anti- 
colonial world as well. The trend toward the development of com- 
mon interests within specific regions such as Western Europe, the 
Middle East, South Asia, Africa and even Latin America can help 
to smooth the rougher edges of extreme nationalist manifestations 
and result in a more sober, constructive strengthening of the forces 
of stability and peace. It is obviously in our interest to encourage 
these trends by every possible means, for through them national- 
ism could be reconciled with the necessities of international and 
regional cooperation. 


Anti-Communism Not Enough 


It thus becomes clear that in the changing balance of power 
the United States should not merely adopt an anti-Soviet posture. 
Our struggle for the security of the free world has been greatly 
damaged by our insistance on formulating and applying our 
policies largely in terms of fighting the Communist threat. For it 
is obvious that even if the Soviet Union had not existed, the 
social, economic and technological revolutions of our times would 
have taken place and would have produced tensions and mass emo- 
tions which could not have been ignored. 

Yet from the beginning of the Mutual Security Program in 1948, 
appeals to Congress for successive appropriations have been based 
primarily on their anti-Communist implications rather than on 
their humanitarian purpose. This persistent linking of the Soviet 
threat with the economic needs and necessities of the underdevel- 
oped areas of the free world has not won the friendship or loyalty 
of the uncommitted nations concerned. In fact, the implied com- 
mitment of these nations to our anti-Communist policies has 
proved to be disastrous from the start. For it not only involved an 
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element of bribery and a total lack of sensitivity to the feelings of 
others, but, still worse, suggested a condescending view on our 
part about the ability of recipient countries to judge for them- 
selves the potentialities of the Communist danger. The fact, too, 
that only eight Afro-Asian nations—the Republic of Korea, the 
Republic of Nationalist China, the Republic of Vietnam, Turkey, 
Pakistan, Iran, Japan, the Philippines and Thailand, allied to us 
militarily and representing about 393 million people—have re- 
ceived over half of all nonmilitary aid, while the uncommitted 
nations representing over 900 million people have received less 
than one-half of such aid, has only increased the latter group’s 
distrust and suspicion of our motives. And, moreover, the reluc- 
tance of Congress to provide for military and economic assistance 
on other than an annual basis continues to place recipients of our 
aid in an almost intolerable position. For having committed their 
economic welfare and military security to American benevolence, 
they have no assurance that this assistance will be continued and 
are annually placed in the position of not knowing when or to 
what degree such aid will be withdrawn. 


U.S.: New Balancing Factor 

Why, it may be asked, should so much emphasis be given to the 
United States in a description of the shifting balance of power? 
The reason is simple. Today the United States is the balance of 
power. In fact, the future destiny of mankind depends on the use 
we make of the power we still possess. If it is wisely used, a balance 
for peace can be maintained for a period sufficient to permit the 
development of an international contro] system capable of assur- 
ing peaceful change in the evolution toward world organization 
by consent. If it is not wisely used, the welfare and security of the 
entire free world is placed in jeopardy, with the risk of victory by 
the tyrannical Communist bloc. 

On this generation of Americans devolves the fearful task of 
learning how we can best direct our domestic and foreign policies 
so that a free and integrated world may develop and survive 
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through the consolidation of superior force for the achievement of 
effective world organization under institutions of freedom. Given 
these premises, every decision about American policies, domestic 
as well as foreign, involves one basic question, “Does the policy 
under consideration contribute to the strengthening or weakening 
of the non-Communist world?” The answer must always be based 
on a sound understanding and knowledge of the social, economic 
and technological revolutions at work in the world today. And 
these in turn must be considered in relation to our geographic 
position, our industrial and financial potential and our armed 
strength. For they are not only the foundation of the power 
essential to this nation’s pursuit of a world strategy; they also 
define the limits and extent to which our national strategy can be 
successfully applied. 


Deciding our Future Course 

From the point of view of national defense, the United States 
enjoys the unique geographic advantage of a continental-island 
position protected by the land mass of Canada to the north and 
Latin America to the south, and by the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
to the east and west. The U.S.S.R., by contrast, remains imprisoned 
in its landlocked heartland position, surrounded by potential 
enemies along its land frontiers. Even Communist rule in a rap- 
idly developing China is no guarantee of lasting friendship be- 
tween the two great Communist powers. 

At the same time, it must never be forgotten that the world is 
a globe. In this age of aviation, supersonic missiles and nuclear 
weapons, the traditional rules of strategy and tactics have been 
profoundly modified and made far more complex by the potenti- 
alities of intercontinental war. Soviet air power can now strike at 
continental America across the top of the world or from sub- 
marines capable of launching ballistic missiles. The United States 
can return such an attack by similar means, not only from its own 
territory but also from American bases located around the peri- 
phery of Eurasia. Such a war between the Soviet Union and the 
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United States might well prove to be a Carthage for both sides. 


The Goal: Strengthen Non-Communist World 


If one accepts the assumption that every policy decision can be 
determined by its contribution toward strengthening the non- 
Communist world, how can the wisest choice be reached under 
the following conditions: (1) When a purely domestic issue, 
debated entirely om domestic lines, has serious repercussions 
abroad; (2) when ene policy for achieving a desired objective may 
have the opposite effect on another equally desirable objective; 
(3) when alternative policies of comparable merit or appeal pre- 
sent themselves? The answer to this question is by no means 
simple. Nor does space permit us to cite more than a few ex- 
amples as a guide to the kind of consideration required in the 
study and determination of the policies most desirable for the 
United States. 

In the first category—that of domestic issues—policies with 
respect to trade, finance, price control and taxes can be cited. 
Given the world position of the United States, each of these could 
have international repercussions which might seriously damage 
the economy and welfare of other nations of the free world. Such 
questions as tariffs, the disposal of surplus commodities, the 
domestic price of gold, taxation on foreign investments, the im- 
position of quotas on raw-material imports, and so on, can never 
be considered in purely national terms without the risk of under- 
mining the strength of the free world. 

Another example relating to purely internal problems with 
international repercussions should be mentioned. In a world 
where the nonwhite peoples, representing nearly three-quarters of 
humanity, are taking their place as equals in the family of nations, 
the fact that the United States can be subject to the type of anti- 
intellectual tyranny represented by the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy and his followers and to racialism as represented by Gov- 
ernor Orval E. Faubus of Arkansas has caused incalculable damage 
to American prestige abroad. Our costly efforts to present our 
nation as a champion of world freedom have been undermined. A 
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fearful price is thus being paid for the ignorance and indifference 
of many Americans concerning the influence which their social 
attitudes may have on our security and that of the free world. 


Difficult Choices 

The answer to the second category of choices in policy cited 
above is equally subtle and complicated. An outstanding example 
is the case of American military and economic aid to Pakistan. 
The objective of such aid was obviously to bolster the ability of 
Pakistan to defend itself against Communist aggression and sub- 
version through the strengthening of its economy and its arma- 
ments and to reinforce the Baghdad alliance. This aid, however, 
had an unfavorable effect on relations between the United States 
and India, whose friendship and sympathy are equally, if not 
more, essential to American interests. 

Another example is American policy with regard to Israel. The 
establishment of this state appeared to be fully justified in 1947 
from the humanitarian point of view, but it has produced reac- 
tions throughout the Arab world which now gravely threaten 
American security and national interests. 

The third category concerns the choice of policy where difficult 
alternatives present themselves, which is the case with almost any 
international problem or area of the world today. The Middle 
East is a good example, for here the deeply disturbing effects of 
the three revolutions of our time—the technological, the economic 
and social, and the balance of power—are particularly significant. 


Middle East: Example of U. S. Dilemma 

The United States to date has not succeeded in reconciling its 
policies to the three following fundamental facts: (1) that the 
decisive social and political force at work in the Middle East today 
is nationalism; (2) that the U.S.S.R. plays now and will continue 
to play an important role in the Middle East and cannot be driven 
out except by war; and (3) that the most important issue in the 
Arab world today is not the Communist menace, but Israel and 
the Palestine refugee problem. 
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The United States finds itself the unhappy target of resentments, 
primarily over our close relationship with Britain and France, 
former colonial powers of the area, our backing of the Baghdad 
pact, and our major role in the creation of Israel. The powerful 
drive toward Arab unity, inspired by President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, is but a natural expression of prevailing deep resentments 
against the West and the Arabs’ search for the strong leader who 
can give them dignity and strength through unity, defense against 
interventions in their internal affairs from outside the Arab world, 
and promise of technological development and improvement in 
their economic and social welfare. 

Although the United States has had close educational ties and 
trade relations with the Middle East for over a century, our vital 
interests there are relatively limited. We control 54 percent of the 
area’s oil output, but consume less than 10 percent, the remaining 
portion going largely to Western Europe, whose economic strength 
would be considerably threatened were these sources of supply to 
be withheld. A more vital interest of the United States is the 
negative one of denying the area to Communist infiltration or 
domination. Strategically, this means that none of the countries 
from Turkey to Pakistan, including Egypt, the Sudan and Saudi 
Arabia, should become Communist satellites, with Soviet-con- 
trolled and operated military bases providing a means for eventual 
military conquest. Such a development could outflank the United 
States both in the eastern Mediterranean and in the Indian Ocean 
and open the gates to eventual political and economic conquest 
of Africa by the Communist powers. 


Alternatives We Face 


What, under these circumstances, are the alternatives of Ameri- 
can policy? Should we try to reconstruct some form of Western 
protection of or rule over the Arab lands? Should we withdraw 
entirely from the Middle East, leaving the settlement of their own 
affairs up to the Arabs? Should we recognize and support the im- 
plications of new Arab nationalism with its desire for unity and 
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the control of its own destiny despite all the complications and 
potential dangers involved in Nasserism? Finally, should we work 
for the neutralization of the entire Middle East with implied re- 
strictions on the import of arms, the eventual abandonment of 
alliances and the establishment of necessary economic-aid pro- 
grams, preferably under UN auspices? 

It is clear that the first alternative under present and future 
circumstances would be violently resisted and would defeat its 
own ends in the long run. The second alternative has appealing 
aspects, based on the assumption that Arab resistance to Soviet 
penetration would be as strong, if not stronger, than that offered 
to the West. It would mean, however, the abandonment of Israel 
and the remaining Baghdad pact allies (with Iraq out of the 
alliance) to their own fate and raise a grave question as to whether 
the Arab world would not sink into chaos and eventually succumb 
to Soviet aggression under conditions extremely difficult for the 
West to resist. This would appear to leave us with the third 
alternative of accepting Arab unity and neutralism, together with 
the supplementary alternative of promoting all necessary eco- 
nomic-aid programs, under the international auspices of the UN. 
But even these choices present serious dilemmas arising particu- 
larly from Arab suspicions and Russian intransigence. 

Unfortunately, the Middle East is an area in which we have 
allowed history to pass us by. Had we been able to grasp the im- 
plications of what was taking place a decade and a half ago, some 
developments creating grave problems which plague us today 
might not have arisen or would at least have been easier to resolve. 
For instance, the manner in which Israel was created, the fact that 
we permitted its defiance of the UN decision of partition of 1947 
and our failure to stop the fighting in the area, which resulted in 
the tragic Palestine refugee problem, have created a situation, 
whose solution now involves sacrifices many times greater than 
would have been the case had we met the issues squarely in the 
beginning. Thus, if we encourage new nationalism today and give 
guidance and aid to the achievement of Arab unity, we increase 
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by that much the threat to the survival of Israel, unless mutual 
security guarantees of that country can be maintained with great- 
power support, including that of the U.S.S.R. 

The question arises, therefore, as to the extent to which we are 
prepared, if necessary, to impose conditions on Israel, acceptable 
to the Arabs, with regard to the refugee problem, boundaries, 
irrigation projects, and so on, while at the same time guaranteeing 
the survival of Israel as a Jewish state. What, moreover, would be 
the effect of Arab unity on surviving members of the Baghdad 
pact? And how shall we deal with the situation of Saudi Arabia 
and the sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf, which possess a large 
portion of the world’s essential oil resources and are governed by 
feudalist regimes which are incapable of meeting the demands of 
modern political organization? 

These are all difficult questions involving a painful choice of 
alternatives. Aside from our military strength, we have, fortu- 
nately, a strong bargaining position by virtue of the fact that the 
Middle East is and will remain dependent on the West for the 
purchase of the major part of its oil output. This fact, in turn, can 
be of help in achieving the goal which is of importance to Ameri- 
can security—that the Middle East should remain free, although 
such freedom may be gravely complicated by the unsettling condi- 
tions created by the powerful trend of the Arab world toward 
unity. It is the reconciliation of these major conditions which 
transcends all other problems of American policy in the area and 
will test our ability to accommodate our vital interests to the 
developments that appear inevitable. 


Should U.S. Accept Neutralism? 


The new nationalism in the Middle East, both within and out- 
side the Arab world, has thus produced a situation which deeply 
affects the problem of the balance of power. Since the trend of most 
of the nations and peoples of the Arab-Afro-Asian world is toward 
neutralism, which they hope to safeguard by strengthening their 
position through blocs or through moves toward unity, the 
problem for the United States is how to reconcile or revise its 
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policies 1n order that these non-Western areas of the free world 
can more successfully resist Soviet ambitions. It becomes peculiarly 
important, too, that this country and its NATO allies should give 
the lie to Russia’s pretensions that it is championing these trends 
when in reality its purpose is to exploit them for eventual sub- 
version and conquest. This is why our support of freedom through 
neutralism among many of the peoples of the non-Western areas 
can be made into a powerful instrument for disclosing as well as 
challenging the underlying expansionist intentions of the U.S.S.R. 

In 1958 the United States and Britain became deeply involved 
in the dilemma of trying to base their policies on the UN as pro- 
tector of the freedom of small states, while occupying militarily 
the Lebanon and Jordan on the assumption that the UN was 
unable to fulfill its mission. This is an example of the type of 
conflict of policies which will continue to plague us in this 
“twilight” era of world history when the great nations still follow 
rules of the balance-of-power game under conditions of interna- 
tional anarchy in contravention of the ideal of effective world 
organization, which they theoretically accept. 


Military Power Must Be Maintained 

Meanwhile, the ever-increasing armaments race, in which the 
ultimate weapon of nuclear fission is being developed at unabated 
speed, also violates the thesis that modern war is no longer 
tenable as an instrument of policy and is totally contrary to the 
necessity of devising effective means of peaceful change. Yet, unless 
and until world organization in these respects can be devised and 
a workable system of mutual disarmament achieved, there remains 
no other choice than the costly maintenance of superior armed 
strength as a deterrent force and basic instrument of the balance- 
of-power struggle. 

In effect, the alternatives of choice are greatly narrowed if a 
nation is to act on balance-of-power principles with assurance of 
success. For, at no matter what cost, the non-Communist world 
must preserve its armed strength as against the aggressive designs 
of the Communist world and maintain a sufficient balance to serve 
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as an effective deterrent until such time as the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
munist China accept the principles of coexistence under a world 
security system. The deciding test as to whether the current $39.6 
billion arms bill of the United States is sufficient is not the burden 
of its cost on the American taxpayer, but whether it is on a scale 
necessary to enable the United States and the Western world to 
hold the balance. The realities of this problem have been effec- 
tively stated in several recent studies and reports, of which Jnter- 
national Security—the Military Aspect, published by Doubleday 
for the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, is an outstanding example. 


U.S. Must Concentrate Efforts 

One final condition concerning the problem of policy alterna- 
tives should be noted. With all its present power, the United States 
is no longer supreme, as it was immediately following World War 
II, and must recognize the challenge of the two great Communist 
powers. We are therefore no longer in a position to extend, in the 
prodigal manner of the past, our unilateral guarantees of security 
to any and all countries or regions which strike our fancy or cause 
us anxiety. This does not mean the abandonment of portions of 
the free world to their own fate, but it does mean that we must 
concentrate our efforts on the really vital areas of the free world 
whose combined strength either as allies or neutrals can share the 
burden of reinforcing the world’s freedom. It is evident that the 
United States has committed itself to and still carries a greater 
portion of the burden of maintaining and protecting the free 
world than its potential military strength can warrant. We are 
already overcommitted in a unilateral sense. And we shall not 
arrive at the position of being on top of events until we have 
learned how to consolidate the combined efforts of the free world 
in maintaining the peace. 


Tasks of Maintaining Peace 
It is clear, therefore, that despite the fearful prospects of modern 
war, the alternative of peace is as hazardous as it is burdensome. 
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This will be particularly true so long as the ultimate purpose of 
the U.S.S.R. continues to be influence or domination of major 
portions of the free world. The alternative is the development of 
a sound world strategy by the United States and other free nations 
whereby coexistence with the Soviet world will become a tolerable, 
if unpleasant, pattern of international life. 

The United States has reached a crossroad in its destiny. The 
lines are now clearly drawn. Ours is the task of reappraising 
soundly, if not in agony, the methods and the implications of our 
postwar policies in order that we may devise clearcut, integrated 
patterns of action which will make our efforts more effective and 
in the long run less costly. We must initiate policies which are 
affirmative and not merely anti-Communist. This country must 
begin to plan in long-run terms, so that it will be in control of, 
and not just a desperate follower of events. We must learn to 
understand rather than castigate those who do not agree with us. 
Once we have begun to achieve maturity of thought and judgment 
commensurate with our maturity of power, we shall see confidence 
in America’s purpose restored both at home and abroad. 

During the perilous years ahead we shall be living in a transi- 
tional or twilight era of world affairs. In learning to adjust 
ourselves to the demands of the new age, we shall still have to 
suffer under the handicap of conflicting and even mutually exclu- 
sive policies. For despite the acknowledged fact that war between 
great powers is no longer tenable, competitive armaments and 
international postures traditional to the preatomic world will per- 
sist. The fuse which can set off the explosion for our mutual 
destruction will always be at hand. Unless and until alternative 
peaceful methods for solving conflicts between nations are devel- 
oped through the UN and other international agencies, the 
United States and other countries shall continue to balance on 
the brink of the abyss. 

The challenge to the student of world affairs is, therefore, 
unlimited. But it has at the same time a quality of desperate 
seriousness unknown to any previous generation. We need not 
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only to speculate upon but rapidly to devise the lines of conduct 
which a warless world will have to accept. Until these lines become 
thoroughly established in the affairs of nations, mutually exclusive 
and contradictory policies will prevail, with all the perils they 
involve. Now that knowledge and understanding of our con- 
temporary world have become the sole means of national 
survival, we can no longer enjoy the privilege of ignorance and 
indifference which was available to the United States in the era of 
isolationism. 

In the 40-year period, 1918-58, this nation has undergone the 
difficult experience of learning, through trial and error, to play 
the role of a great power. If the lessons have been aptly learned, 
the next 40 years could assure the achievement of world peace. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Which of the actions of great powers since 1945 can be 
described as attempts to create or recreate a balance of power? 

2. Can the policy of alliances be reconciled with the concepts 
and practices of the United Nations? 

3. Has the “balance of terror” of nuclear weapons altered the 
pre-1945 balance-of-power system? If so, how? 

4. Do you believe the United States should or should not 
strengthen the UN? If “yes,” what other measures should it 
take or propose? 

5. Does membership in the United Nations and other interna- 
tional agencies alter the policies of the great powers? If so, in 
what respects? 
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VISUAL AIDS 


Why NATO? Produced in 1957 by Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers in Europe. 
20 min. Rental, $4.00. Explains the background, mission and objectives of 
SHAPE, headquarters of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Can the UN Keep the Peace? Produced in 1957 by the World Affairs Center for the 
United States and the Metropolitan Educational Television Assn. 29 min. Rental, 
$8.00, purchase $80.00. Discusses past and future effectiveness of the UN and its 
impact on world public opinion. Participants: Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, editor, 
Foreign Policy Association; Saul K. Padover, professor in the Graduate Faculty 
of the School of Politics, New School for Social Research; William R. Frye, UN 
Correspondent, The Christian Science Monitor. 

Ten Days That Shook the Commonwealth. Produced in 1957 by the National Film 
Board of Canada (Commonwealth of Nations series). 30 min. Rental, $7.00. 
Examines the ties among the Commonwealth nations and the significant changes 
that have taken place in the relationships between individual nations. The film 
shows how they withstood the strains of the Suez crisis in 1956; referral of the 
problem to the UN; scenes of the Security Council; and General Assembly de- 
bating and voting. 

Radiation and Fallout. Produced in 1958 by Edward R. Murrow and Fred Friendly for 
CBS-TV “See It Now.” 85 min. Rental, $20.00 from Contemporary Films, Inc., 
267 West 25th St., New York 1, N.Y. This kinescope of a TV show describes the 
scientific controversy surrounding radiation and fallout from the points of view 
of Atomic Energy Commission members and others; it includes discussion with 
Herman Muller, geneticist; Linus Pauling, professor of chemistry at the California 
Institute of Technology; Willard Libby of the AEC, and others. 

Three, Two, One, Zero. Produced in 1954 by NBC-TV, “Project 20.” 54 min. Rental, 
$10.25 from Pennsylvania State University, Audio-Visual Aids Library, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. Views the Potsdam conference where President Truman received 
message that atomic bomb test had been successful; shows its effect on cities of 
Japan; and discusses recent developments and the choice facing the world. 
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Coming Next 


“Mao’s China,” by Peggy Durdin, a perceptive journalist with 
long experience in Asian affairs, now living in Hong Kong, and 
frequent contributor to The New York Times and other publica- 
tions . . . in the January-February issue of the Headline Series 
... brings an up-to-date carefully documented analysis of political, 
economic and social trends in Communist China at a time when 
the United States is rethinking its China policy. ... Are Peiping’s 
agrarian and industrial programs headed for success? . . . Or does 
China face problems at home which may cause it to risk war 
abroad? ... What do the people of China think and hope for? .. . 
What are Peiping’s relations with the U.S.S.R.? 
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What Is the FPA? 


The Foreign Policy Association is a national educational or- 
ganization serving the American people. The purpose of the FPA, 
founded in 1918, is to help the citizen inform himself on the 
challenges and problems of United States foreign policy. FPA is 
nongovernmental, nonpartisan and nonprofit. 

FPA serves local and national citizens’ organizations, schools 
and universities, press and broadcasting media, libraries, adult 
educational agencies in both urban and rural areas—and all 
groups and individuals with a part- or full-time concern with 
world affairs. FPA services include educational and community 
handbooks, discussion materials, speakers, program counseling. 

FPA publications—the Headline Series and the semimonthly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international issues as 
viewed by leading American political scientists, economists, his- 
torians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The Headline 
Series (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a year) are 
available on a joint subscription of $6.00 a year ($3.50 to 
students), or separately at $2.00 and $4.00 a year respectively. 
Quantity discounts on a single title of the Headline Series are as 
follows: 10-100, 20%; 100-500, 25%; 500-1000, 30%. Special order 
discounts quoted on request. 

For information on FPA’s capacity to serve you or your organi- 
zation, please consult your nearest Regional Office: 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


345 East 46th St. 208 Michigan Theater Bldg. | American National Bank Bldg. 
New York City 17 Ann Arbor, Michigan 818 17th St., Denver 2, Colorado 
421 Powell St. Suite 614, Candler Bldg. 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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Antarctica in World Affairs 
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New Era in Eastern Europe? 
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U.S. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 
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